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. Recherches Medico-légales sur lincertitude des 
signes de la mort, les dangers des inhumations 
précipitées, les moyens de constater le décés et de 
rappeller & la vie ceux qui sunt en état de mort 
apparente. Par M. Junia pe Fonrenente. 
8vo. Paris: 1834. 

9. The Cyclopedia of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Part VIil. Art. ‘* Death.” By J. A. Sy- 
monps, M. D. London: 1836. 

. Recherches Physiologijues sur la Vie et la Mort. 
Par Zav. Bicnar. Cinquiéme édition, revue 
et augmentée de notes pour la deuxiéme fois 
par F’. Magendie. 8vo. Paris: 1829. 

Ir was the opinion of Addison that nothing in 
history was so imposing, nothing so pleasing and 
affecting, as the accounts of the behavior of em- 
inent person in their dying hour. Montaigne 
before him had given expression to the same sen- 
timent. Of all the passages in the annals of man- 
kind, those, he said, which attracted and delighted 
him most, were the words and gestures of depart- 
ing men. ‘‘If,’’ he adds, ‘‘ 1] were a maker of 
books, | would compile a register, with comments, 
of various deaths; for he who should teach men 
to die would teach them to live.” The register 
would not be difficult to supply. The commentary 
is a loss—trich as it would have been in the reflee- 
tions of a shrewd and thoughtful mind, fearless in 
its confessions, holding up its feelings, in their 
weakness and their strength, as a mirror in which 
the readers might behold themselves. But Mon- 
taigne, who merely gives a formal adhesion to 
Christianity, and too generally draws both precept 
and practice from the code of Epicurus, was not 
the person to teach others to live or die. He had 
realized beyond most men the terror of death, stud- 
ied it incessantly in all its aspects, and done his 
best to steel himself against the stroke ; but the 
resources of religion are sca.cely dreampt of in 
his philosophy of mortality. He treats the ques- 
tion almost like a heathen, raises more misgivings 
than he removes, and does less to reform the care- 
less and encourage the timid, than to offend the 
pious and disturb the peaceful. He seldom, in- 
deed, touches upon a sacred subject without leav- 
ing us in doubt whether he is in earnest or in jest. 
He seems, in his bantering way, to be striking 
with one hand while he affects to support with the 
other ; and his attack, though far from formidable, 
is more powerful than his defence. He would 
have been an eminent teacher in Greece or Rome, 
but was noways fitted to be a master in Christen- 
dom. Two or three of Montaigne’s countrymen 
have since attempted to carry out his conception ; 
but not inheriting his genius with his project, their 
works are said to be meagre and vapid. More 
worthless they could not be than the similar com- 
pilations which have been published in English ; 
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a page from a parish-register would be nearly as 
edifying. 

Addison and Montaigne, in their speculations 
upon Death, had chiefly in view the mental feel- 
ings. The physical part of the question had only 
been treated in detached fragments, until Bichat 
endeavored to give a connected view of those 
changes in the system which are immediately con- 
cerned in the extinetion of life. Even this was 
only a single branch of an extensive subject ; and, 
far from exhausting it, the state of knowledge 
obliged him to rest content with a general outline 
—but it was an outline drawn with a master’s 
hand. A more beautiful piece of scientific writ- 
ing could nowhere be found—none more lucid in 
arrangemeni, more clear, simple, and concise in 
style. He had to deal with a mass of tangled 
threads, and wove them into a vivid and harmo- 
nious pattern. <A disposition to fanciful system is 
the principal defect of the celebrated ‘‘ Researches 
on Life and Death,’’ which will continue a classic, 
when, by the progress of discovery, it has ceased 
to be an authority. Since Bichat led the way, 
numerous writers have followed in his track—ex- 
tended his experiments, corrected his errors, and 
modified his theories. The knowledge is confined 
at present te professional works which few besides 
professional men are likely to read, and is too much 
bound up with general physiology to permit us to 
enter at large upon the question. What Bichat 
imperfectly discussed in a volume, we must dismiss 
ina page. A summary of the newest and best 
information will be found in the able and philosoph- 
ical Principles of Medicine by Dr. Williams, or 
in the Lectures on the Principles and Practice of 
Medicine by Dr. Watson—a work upon which his 
own craft have set the seai of their highest appro- 
bation, and which it may interest others to be told 
is not a dry detail of symptoms and remedies, but 
a luminous account of disease, which he has had 
the art to make as entertaining as instructive. It 
was not consistent with the plan of Dr. Williams, 
or Dr. Watson, to write-a formal treatise upon 
death. This was done by Dr. Symonds—whose 
admirable article in the Cyclopedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology, though a condensed, is the most 
comprehensive, description with which we are 
acquainted. The entire physical phenomena of 
natural death are passed in review ; the results of 
original observation are combined with the re- 
searches of others; and some portions of the sub- 
ject, such as the signs of dying, are more elab- 
orately treated than anywhere else. Addressed to 
medical men, it presumes a degree of acquaintance 
with their science; yet two thirds of the essay 
could hardly be more attractive to general readers 
if it had been penned for their use. General read- 
ers, however, are less inquisitive on the matter 
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than their deep concern in it might lead us to ex- 
pect, or it would not be confined to the domain of 
the physician. Addison assumed that the interest 
was as universal as the lot; but though 


Death only is the fate which none*can miss, 


another poet has said, with almost equal truth, 
that 


All men think all men mortal but themselves. 


Most feel about it much the same as did Justice 
Shallow :—‘* The mad days that I have spent! 
and to see how many of mine old acquaintance are 
dead! Silence.—We shall all follow, cousin! 
Shallow.—Certain, ’tis certain; very sure, very 
sure ; death, as the Psalmist saith. is certain to 
all—al! shall die. How a good yoke of bullocks 
at Stamford fair?’’ He moralizes mechanically 
upon death, pays it parenthetically the tribute due 
to an indisputable truth—but the price of oxen has 
not the less of his thoughts. We persist in think- 
ing death distant because the date is doubtful, and 
remain unconcerned spectators until we are sum- 
moned to be actors in the scene. 

Yet, however little the majority of men may be 
tempted to originate inquiry, there can hardly be 
many to whom an account of the mental and cor- 
poral sensations, which attend upon death, can be 
a matter of indifference when brought before their 
eyes. Father Bridaine, a French itinerant of the 
last century, who, in a mixture of eccentricity and 
fervid eloquence, combined the two most powerful 
agencies by which a vulgar auditory are attracted 
and moved, once wound up a discourse by the an- 
nouncement that he would attend each of his hear- 
ers to his home; and, putting himself at their 
head, conducted them to the house appointed for 
all living—a neighboring churchyard. We deeply 
feel that we are, in many respects, little qualifiéd 
for the subject which we venture to take up ; there 
is in it, however, a mysterious awfulness which 
may probably carry on our readers in spite of our 
imperfections. But the profit will be to those who 
remember, as they read, that we describe, or at- 
tempt to describe, the road which they themselves 
must travel, and, like Bridaine, are conducting 
them to their home. 

John Hunter called the blood the moving mate- 
rial of life. Elaborated from the food we eat, it 
carries nutriment and stimulus to every part of 
the body; and, while in its progress, it replen- 
ishes the waste going on in the frame, it receives 
and throws off much of the effete and worn-out 
matter which would otherwise clog and encumber 
the machinery. The moment the blood is reduced 
below a certain standard, the functions languish ; 
the moment it is restored, the functions revive. 
The brain, in general bleeding, is the first to feel 
the loss ; and a mere change of position, by affect- 
ing the amount of blood in the head, will make 
the difference between unconsciousness and sense. 
Where the object is to bring down the circulation 
to the lowest point, the safeguard against carrying 
the depletion too far is to make the patient sit up ; 
and when faintness ensues, sensibility returns by 


laying him backwards, which immediately sends a 
current of blood to the brain. The effect of the 
circulation on a limb is seen in the operation for 
an aneurism of the leg—a disease in which the 
artery, unable to resist the force of the blood, con- 
tinues to distend, until, if left to itself, it usually 
bursts, and the patient bleeds to death. To pre- 
vent this result, the main artery itself is often tied 
above the tumor, and thus the blood is stopped 
short of the place where it was gradually working 
a fatal outlet. The lower part of the leg, cut off 
from its supply, at once turns cold, and, unless 
nature were ready with a new provision, would 
quickly perish; but if, by the disease, man js 
shown to be fearfully, the remedial contrivanc: 
proves him wonderfully, made. The trunk artery 
sends out numerous tributaries, which again rejoin 
it further on its course, and those above the aneu- 
rism gradually dilate to receive the obstructed cir- 
culation, and, carrying it past the break in the 
channel, restore warmth and vigor to the drooping 
limb. What is true of the leg and brain is true 
of every portion of the body. Not an organ can 
subsist deprived of a due and healthy circulation ; 
and when the blood is brought to a stand in its 
career, or is in a particular degree deficient in 
quantity or corrupted in quality, then is death in- 
evitable. ‘* We are born,’’ says Seneca, ‘ by a 
single method—we die by many.’ But though 
| mortal diseases are legion in their seat and nature, 
| they may all be resolved into the destruction of the 
circulation, like the radii of a circle which come 
from an infinity of directions and meet in a point. 

The heart is the agent for propelling the blood. 
Tt acts the part of a pump to the system, plays 
without our aid at the rate of four thousand strokes 
an hour, and sometimes continues in operation a 
century ; but no organ, however marvellous in its 
construction and performances, can be beyond the 
reach of injury and disease in a body created mor- 
tal by design. ‘The heart is the seat of numerous 
disorders which destroy its power of contraction 
and expansion, and when its action ceases the blood 
must stop ; but extreme cases are the clearest illus- 
tration of principles, and the effects of arresting its 
pulsations are seen best when the event is sudden. 
This is no uncommon occurrence. The passions 
of rage, joy, grief, and fear, make themselves felt 
in the centre of circulation ; and these al] have the 
power, when intense, to paralyze the heart ina 
moment, or even to burst it by the agitation they 
create. A lady, overjoyed to hear that her son 
had returned from India, died with the news in her 
ears; another, prostrate with grief at parting with 
a son who was bound for Turkey, expired in the 
attempt to bid him farewell. Physical causes, in 
like manner, put an immediate and lasting stop to 
the heart. It may be done by a blow on the stom- 
ach, by the fall from a height, by too violent an 
exertion. 

The lungs are no less essential to the circulation. 
The entire blood of the system passes along their 
innumerable vessels on its return to the heart, and 
ejecting through the pores the foul matter collected 
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jn its cireuit, receives in exchange a fresh supply | if left to itself, and would fall to pieces with the 
of air. The process is stopped in drowning , when | jolts and rough usage of better days. Lord Ches- 
there is no oxygen from without to inhale ; in hang- | terfield, in his decrepitude was unable to sup; 

ing, when the communication is cut off with the the rapid motion of a carriage ; and when about to 
lungs ; in the morbid effusions which prevent the | take an airing, said, in allusion to the foot's pa: 
air from reaching the blood ; in the pressure which j at which he crept along, ‘I am now going to the 
holds down the chest and abdomen and will not | rehearsal of my funeral." The expression was 
permit them to play ; and in injuries of the portion | one of many which showed that his mind had 


of the spinal cord whence the nerves are derived, by | participated in the decay of his bx dy; but even 


which the muscular movements of respiration are | with men less remarkable it is common for the 
sustained. A vast variety of accidents and diseases intellect to remain unbroken amidst surrounding 
operate in one or other of these ways, and with the infirmity. ‘The memory alo seldom escapes. 
uniform consequence that the unpurified blood be-| Events leng gone by retain their hold—passing 
comes stagnant in the lungs and stops the road. incidents excite a feeble interest, and are instantly 
Breathing is indispensable to life, beeause the | forgotten. The brain, like 2 mould that has set. 


though it did, would carry corruption in its round! ones. Living rather in the past than the present, 


blood will barely move an inch without it; and| keeps the old impressions, and can take no new 


instead of sustenance and health. | the aged naturally love to reproduce it, and grow 
The brain is the centre of nervous power, and | more narrative than is always entertaining to 
without its ageney we are unable to think, move, younger ears ; yet, without the smallest sense of 
or feel; but the immediate effect of mortal injuries | weariness, they can sit for hours silent and unem- 
is to paralyze the action of the heart or the lungs. | ployed, for feebleness renders repose delightful, 
The apoplexies in which the blood escapes with | and they need no other allurement in existence 
force into the brain, and breaks up its substance,| than to feel that they exist. Past recollections 
kill through the first ; the congestion which is less themselves are sometimes erased. Fontenelle— 
violent acts by impeding, and ultimately arresting, | not the author on our present list—outlived the 
the movements of the last. In either case the cir- knowledge of his writings, but the winter which 
culation stops, and with it life. Whatever is the | destroyed his memory allowed his wit to flourish 
joeality of a disease, the heart and lungs are either! with the freshness of spring. He could mask and 
implicated themselves, or through the nerves and | estimate his growing infirmities, and make them 
brain ; and in the majority of disorders the whole the subject of lively savings. . ‘* I am about,’’ he 
are enfeebled together, till it is difficult to deter-| remarked, ‘‘ to decamp, and have sent the heavy 
mine which is failing most. In some diseases the {baggage on before.’’ When Brydone’s family 
blood itself is utterly corrupted, and every organ it | read him his admirable Travels in Sicily, he was 
touches feels its deadly influence. In others, the | quite unconscious that his own eyes had beheld 
stomach is ineapable of discharging its office, and | the scenes, and his own lively pen described them ; 
the fountain is dried up which replenished the | but he comprehend ‘ what he heard, thought it 
stream. ‘The original stock, depositing its vitality | amusing, and wondered if it was true ! 
as it goes, gets smaller and smaller every round.| Next the body relapses into helplessness, the 
Soon the waste in the system exceeds the supply ;| mind into vacancy—and this is the second child- 
the decaying parts drop away, and no new matter | hood of man—en expression upon which some 
takes their place ; the whole frame dwindles and | physiologists have built fanciful analogies, as if 
languishes, and the organs, every instant feebler in | infancy and age, like the rising and setting sun, 
their action, become finally motionless. were the same unaltered object in opposite parts 
Rarely is there seen a case of death from pure |of the horizon. Lut there is little more resem- 
old age. In those who live longest, some disease | blance than in the vegetable world between imma- 
is usually developed which lays the axe to the root | turity and rottenness. Sir Walter Scott, when 
of the tree ; but occasionally the body wears itself | growing infirmities made him speak of himself 
out, and, without a malady or a pain, sinks by a) playfully as coming round to the starting point of 
slow and unperceived decay. All the aged approx-| the circle, said he wished he could cut a new set 
imate to the condition and show the nature of the | of teeth. ‘he remark touched the distinction be- 
process. The organs have less life, the functions | tween the morning and evening of life. Infancy 
less vigor ; the sight grows dim, the hearing dull, | and age are both toothless, but the teeth of the for- 
tke touch obtuse ; the limbs lose their suppleness, | mer are coming, the teeth of the latter are gone— 
ie motions their freedom, and, without local dis-| the one is awakening to a world upon which the 
order or general disturbance, it is everywhere plain | other is closing its eyes. The two portraits are in 
that vitality is reeeding. The old are often indo-| perfect contrast. Here activity, there torpor— 
lent from natural disposition ; they are slow in | here curiosity, there listlessness—here the prattle 
their movements by a physical necessity. With | of dawning intelligence, there the babbling of ex- 
the strength enfeebled, the bones brittle, the liga-| piring dotage. Decrepitude which has sunk into 
ments rigid, the muscles weak, feats of activity are | imbecility must be endeared by past recollections 
no longer possible. The limbs which bent in | to be loved. But to despise it is an insult to hu- 
youth would break in age. Bentley used to say he | man nature, and to pity it on its own account, 
was like his battered trunk, which held together | wasted sympathy. Paley rightly asserted that 
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happiness was with dozing old age in its easy 
chair, as well as with youth in the pride and exu- 
berance of life, and if its feelings are less buoyant 
they are more placid. ‘To die piecemeal carries 
with it a frightful sound, until we learn by obser- 
vation that of all destroyers time is the gentlest. 
The organs degenerate without pain, and, dwin- 
dling together, a perfect harmony is kept up in the 
Digestion languishes, the blood dimin- 
ishes, the heart beats slower, and by imperceptible 
gradations they reach at last their lowest term. 
Drowsiness increases with the decline of the pow- 
ers—life passes into sleep, sleep into death. De 
Moivre, the master of calculation, spent at eighty 
twenty hours of the twenty-four in slumber, until 
he fell asleep and awoke no more. His was a nat- 
ural death unaccompanied by disease, and, though 
this is uncommon, yet disease itself lays a softer 
hand upon the aged than the young, as a tottering 
ruin is easier overthrown than a tower in its strength, 

The first symptom of approaching death with 
some is the strong presentiment that they are 
about to die. 
in apparent health, rejected pupils from the feel- 
ing that he was on the eve of resting from his 
labors, and he expired soon after of an apoplectic 
stroke. Flechier, the divine, had a dream which 
shadowed out his impending dissolution, and, be- 
lieving it to be the merciful warning of Heaven, he 
sent for a sculptor and ordered his tomb. ‘* Begin 
your work forthwith,” he said at parting ; ‘‘ there 
is no time to lose ;*’ and unless the artist had 
obeyed the admonition, death would have proved 
the quicker workman of the two. Mozart wrote 
his requiem under the conviction that the monu- 
ment he was raising to his genius would, by the 
power of association, prove a universal monument 
to his own remains. When life was flitting fast, 
he called for the score, and musing over it, said, 
** Did I not tell you truly that it was for myself I 
composed this death-chant!’’ Another great artist, 
in a different department, convinced that his hand 
was about to lose its cunning, chose a subject em- 
blematical of the coming event. His friends 
inquired the nature of his next design, and Ho- 
garth replied, ‘* The end of all things.”’ ‘In that 
case,’’ rejoined one of the number, “ there will be 
an end of the painter.”” What was uttered in jest, 
he answered in earnest, with a solemn look and a 
heavy sigh: ‘* There will,’’ he said—* and there- 
fore the sooner my work is done the better.” He 
commenced next day, labored upon it with unin- 
termitting diligence, and when he had given it the 
last touch, seized his palette, broke it in pieces, 
and said, ‘‘ | have finished.’’ The print was pub- 
lished in March under the title of ‘* Finis,’’ and in 
October ‘‘ the curious eyes which saw the manners 
in the face’’ were closed in dust. Our ancestors, 
who were prone to look into the air for causes 
which were to be found upon earth, ascribed these 
intimations to supernatural agency. It was conjec- 
tured that the guardian genius, who was supposed 
to attend upon man, infused into his mind a friendly 
though gloomy foreboding, or more distinctly pre- 
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figured to him his end by a vision of the night. 
John Hunter has solved the mystery, if mystery jt 
can be called, in a single sentence: “‘ We some- 
times,” he says, “ feel within ourselves that we 
shall not live, for the living powers become weak, 
and the nerves communicate the intelligence to the 
brain.” His own case has often been quoted 
among the marvels of which he afforded the rations! 
explanation. He intimated on leaving home thai 
if a discussion, which awaited him at the hospital, 
took an angry turn, it would prove his death. A 
colleague gave him the lie ; the coarse word veri- 
fied the prophecy, and he expired almost immedi- 
ately in an adjoining room. There was everything 
| to lament in the circumstance, but nothing at whict 
| to wonder, except that any individual could show 
| such disrespect to the great genius, a single yea 
| of whose existence was worth the united lives of 
| his opponents. Hunter, in uttering the prediction, 
|had only to take counsel of his own experienc 
‘without the intervention of invisible spirits. H 
had long labored under a disease of the heart, and 
he felt the disorder had reached the point at which 
| any sharp agitation would bring on the crisis. A 
‘memorable instance of the weakness which accom- 
panies the greatness of man when an abusive ap- 
| pellation could extinguish one of the brightest lights 
|that ever illamined science. No discoverer has 
left more varied titles to fame, and none has given 
more abundant evidence that he would have added 
‘to the number the longer he lived, for his mind 
‘teemed with original ideas, and fast as one crop 
was cleared away another sprang up. 
Circumstances which at another time would 
excite no attention are accepted for an omen when 
health is failing. The order for the Requiem 
with Mozart, the dream with Flechier, turned the 
current of their thoughts to the grave. The death 
of a contemporary, which raises no fears in the 
young and vigorous, is often regarded by the old 
and feeble as a summons to themselves. Foote, 
prior to his departure for the continent, stood con- 
templating the portrait of a brother-actor, and ex- 
claimed, his eyes full of tears, ‘‘ Poor Weston!” 
In the same dejected tone he added, after a pause, 
** Soon others shall say, Poor Foote !’’—and, to 
the surprise of his friends, a few days proved the 
justice of the prognostication. The expectation of 
the event has a share in producing it, for a slight 
shock completes the destruction of prostrate ener- 
gies. Many an idle belief in superstitious times 
lent a stimulus to disease, and pushed into the 
grave those who happened to be trembling on its 
brink. Kings and princes took the shows of the 
skies for their particular share. Louise of Savoy, 
the mother of Francis I., when sick of a fever, 
saw, or fancied she saw, a comet. ‘“‘ Ha!’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘ there is an omen which appears not 
for people of low degree: God sends it for us 
great. Shut the window ; it announces my death ; 
| I must prepare.”” Her physicians assured her she 
was not inadying state. ‘* Unless,’’ she replied, 
'**T had seen the sign of my death I should have 
| said the same, for I do not myself feel that I am 
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sinking.”” She sank, however, from that time, | spite of his apparent indifference to death, there 
and died in three days. Confidence in the physi-| was an anxiety in the pause when he was momen- 
cian is proverbially said to be half the cure, be- | tarily expecting the axe to descend, which had all 
cause it keeps up hope, and lends to the body the | but proved fatal. 

support of the mind ; but when despair codperates | When disease passes into dying, the symptoms 
with the distemper, they react upon one other, | usually tell the tale to every eye. The halfclosed 
and a curable complaint is easily converted into a! eyes, turned upwards and inwards, sink in their 
mortal disease. The case of Wolsey was more , sockets; the bails have a faded, filmy look ; the 
singular. The morning before he died he asked | temples and cheeks are hollow, the nose is sharp ; 


| 
! 
| 


Cavendish the hour, and was answered past eight. the lips hang, and, together with the face, are 
‘“‘ Right of the clock,’’ replied Wolsey, ‘* that can- sometimes pale from the failure of the circulation, 
not be—eight‘of the clock, eight of the clock— | and sometimes livid from the dark blood which 
nay, nay, it cannot be eight of the clock, for by creeps sluggishly through the veins. Startling 
eight of the clock shall you lose your master.’’ | likenesses to relations, and the self of former days, 
The day he miscaleulated—the hour came true. | are sometimes revealed when the wasting of the 
On the fullowing morning as the clock struck eight flesh has given prominence to the framework of 
his troubled spirit passed from life. Cavendish the face. ‘The cold of death seizes upon the ex- 
and the bystanders thought he must have had a’ tremities and continues to spread—a sign of com- 
revelation of the time of his death, and, from the mon notoriety from time immemorial, which Chau- 
way in which the fact had taken possession of his cer has described in verse, Shakspeare in still 
mind, we suspect that he relied upon some astro- | more picturesque prose. ‘I'he very breath strikes 
logical prediction which had the credit of a reve- ‘chill; the skin is clammy; the voice falters and 
lation in his own esteem. | loses its own familiar tones—grows sharp and 
Persons in health have died from the expecta- | thin, or faint and murmuring—or comes with an 
tion of dying. It was once common for those who | unearthly muffled sound. The pulse, sometimes 
perished by violence to summon their destroyers previously deceitful, breaks down ; is first feebler 
to appear within a stated time before the tribunal | and then slower; the beats are fitful and broken 
of God; and we have many perfectly attested by pauses; the intervals increase in frequency and 
instances in which, through the united influence duration, and at length it falls to rise no more. 
of fear and remorse, the perpetrators withered The respiration, whether languid or labored, be- 
under the curse and died. Pestilence does not comes slow at the close; the death-rattle is heard 
kill with the rapidity of terror. The profligate at every expulsion of air; the lungs, like the pulse, 
abbess of a convent, the Princess Gonzaga of become intermittent in their action; a minute or 
Cleves, and Guise, the profligate Archbishop of two may elapse between the efforts to breathe, and 
Rheims, took it into their heads for a jest to visit then one expiration, which has made ‘‘ to expire’ 
one of the nuns by night, and exhort her as a synonymous with ‘ to di 
person who was visibly dying. While in the per- | the body is over. 
furmanée of their heartless scheme they whispered As an abstract description of man would fit 
to each other ‘* She is just departing,’’ she departed | everybody, although forming a portrait of no one, 
in earnest. Her vigor, instead of detecting the | deaths have their individual peculiarities, in which 
trick, sank beneath the alarm, and the profane the differences of detail] do not affect the likeness of 
pair discovered in the midst of their sport that| the outline. Many traits are frequent which are 
they were making merry with a corpse. A con-) far from usual. Some when they are sinking toss 
demned gentleman was handed over to some the clothes from their chests, and though the 
Freneh physicians, who, to try the effects of imag- attendants, indefatigable in enforcing their own 
ination, told him that it was intended to despatch | notions of comfort, replace them unceasingly, they 
him by bleeding—the easiest method known to | are as ofien thrust back. There must be oppres- 
their art. Covering his face with a cloth, they | sion in the covering, or it would not be thrown off ; 
pinehed him to counterfeit the prick of a lancet, | but the patient himself is frequently unconscious, 
placed hig feet in a bath, as if to encourage the and the act is instinctive, like the casting aside the 
stream, and conversed together on the tragic symp-| bed-clothes on a sultry night in the obliviousness 
toms supposed to arise. Without the loss of a) of sleep. Others pick at the sheets, or work them 
drop of blood his spirit died within him from the | between their fingers, which may be done in obe- 
mental impression, and when the veil was raised | dience to an impulse of the nerves, or to excite by 
he had ceased to live. Montaigne tells of a man friction the sense of touch, which is growing be- 
who was pardoned upon the scaffold, and was | numbed. We have seen persons among the lower 
found to have expired while awaiting the stroke. | | orders burst into tears at witnessing an action 
Cardinal Richelieu, in hope to extract a confession | which conveyed to their minds a sentence of death. 
from the Chevalier d’Jars, had him brought to the|‘The senses are constantly subject to illusions. 
block, and though he comperted himself with ex-|'The eyes of the dying will conjure up particles 
traordinary courage and cheerfulness, yet when,| which they mistake for realities, and attempt to 
an instant or two after he had laid down his head, | catch them with their hand, or if they are looking 
his pardon was announced to him, he was in astate| at the bed they suppose them specks upon the 
of stupefaction which lasted several minutes. Inj clothes, and assiduously endeavor to brush them 
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away. The awful shadow cast by death throws 
a solemnity over every object within its range, 
and gives importance to actions that would other- 
wise be thought too trivial for notice. Ears, soon 
to be insensible to sound, are often assailed by 
imaginary noises, which sometimes assume the 
form of words. Cowper, who was afterwards the 
thrall of fancied voices, which spoke as his morbid 
spirit inspired, heard three times, when he hung 
himself in earlier days, the exelamation, “Tis 
over!’? The old idea that the monitor of man 
summoned him when his final minute had arrived, 
may easily have been founded upon actual oceur- 
rences, and the agent was invented to explain 
away an undoubted and mysterious effect. Shak- 
speare, who possessed the power to press every- 
thing into his service, has recorded the superstition 
in Troilus and Cressida :— 
Hark! you are called ; some say the Genius so 
Cries Come! to him that instantly must die! 

The workings of the mind, when taken in con- 
nection with the physical weakness, are often 
prominent among the symptoms of dissolution. 
Many of the ancients held the novissima verba in 
high esteem. They imagined that the departing 
imbibed a divine power from that werld to which 
they were bound, and spoke like gods in propor- 
tion as they were ceasing to be men. Though the 


belief is extinct, that the prophet’s mantle de- 
scends upon the shoulders of the dying, there are 
some who maintain that as the body wanes the mind 


often shines with increasing lustre. Baxter called 
a chureh-yard the market-pluce where all things 
are rated at their true value, and those who are 
approaching it talk of the world, and its vanities, 
with a wisdom unknown before. But the idea that 
the capacity of the understanding itself is enlarged 
—that it acquires new powers and fresh vigor, is 
due, we conceive, to the emotion of the listeners. 
The scene impresses the imagination, and the over- 
wrought feelings of the audience color every word. 
Disease has more frequently an injurious effect, 
and the mind is heavy, weakened, or deranged. 
Of the species of idiotey which ushers in death, 
Mrs. Quickly gives a perfect description in her 
narrative of Falstaff’s end—an unrivalled piece 
of painting, and deeply pathetic in the midst of 
its humor :—*‘After I saw him fumble with the 
sheets, and play with flowers, and smile upon his 
fingers’ end, I knew there was but one way, for 
his nose was as sharp as a pen, and ’a babbled 
of green fields.”’ Falstaff, to whom a tavern chair 
was the throne of human felicity, and whose heart 
was never open to a rural impression, amusing 
himself with flowers like a child—Falstaff, the 
impersonation of intellectual wit, and who kept a 


sad brow at the jests which moved the mirth of | 


every one besides, regarding his fingers’ ends with 
simpering imbecility—there is an epitome of the 


melancholy contrasts which are constantly wit-| 
nessed, and which would be mournful indeed if | 


we did not know that the bare grain is not quick- 
ened except it die, and that the stage of decay must 
precede its springing into newness of life. 


forty-four. 
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intellect of Falstaff has degenerated into jljj- 
ness, but he knows what he says, and comprehends 
what he sees. When the sensibility to outward 
impressions is lost or disordered, and the mind js 
delirious, the dying dream of their habitual oceu- 
pations, and construct an imaginary present from 
the past. Dr. Armstrong departed delivering med- 
ical precepts; Napoleon fought some battle o’er 
again, and the last words he muttered were ¢éie 
d’armée. Lord Tenterden, who passed straight from 
the judgment seat to his death-bed, fancied himself 
still presiding at a trial, and expired with, Gentle- 
men of the jury, you will now consider of your ver- 
dict. Dr. Adam, the author of the ** Roman An- 
tiquities,”’ imagined himself in a school, distrib- 
uting praise and censure among his pupils; But i 
grows dark, he said ; the boys may dismiss ; aud 
instantly died. The physician, soldier, judge, 
schoolmaster, each had their thoughts on their 
several professions, and believed themselves en- 
gaged in the business of life when life itself was 
issuing out through their lips. Whether such 
words are always an evidence of internal con- 
sciousness, may admit of a doubt. The mind is 
capable of pursuing a beaten track without attend- 
ing to its own operations, and the least impulse 
will set it going when every other power has fled 
De Lagny was asked the square of twelve when 
he was unable to recognize the friends about his 
bed, and mechanically answered, one hundred and 
Repetitions of poetry are frequent in 
this condition, and there is usually a want of co- 
herence and intonation which appears to indicate a 
want of intelligence, and leaves the conviction, 
expressed by Dr. Symonds, that the understanding 
is passive. But upon many occasions it is per- 
fectly obvious that the language of the lips is sug- 
gested by the mental dream. The idea of Dr. 
Adam, that it was growing dark, evidently arose 
from the fading away of the vision, as the thick 
darkness of death covered his mind and clouded 
his perceptions. The man himself is his own 
world, and he lives among the phantoms he has 
created, as he lived among the actual beings of 
flesh and blood, with the difference, perhaps, that 
the feelings, like the picture, are faint and shad- 
owy. 

There is a description of dying delirium which 
resembles drunkenness. Consciousness remains, 
but not self-control. The individual nature appears 
in its nakedness, unrelieved by the modifications 
which interest imposes. A woman, who had con- 
bined an insatiable appetite for scandal with tx 
extremest caution in retailing it, fell into this state 
a few hours before she died. ‘The sluice was 
opened, and the venom and malice were poured 
out in a flood. Her tones, which in health were 
low and mysterious, grew noisy and emphatic— 
the hints were displaced by the strongest terms 
the language could afford—and the half-completed 
sentences, which were formerly left for imag- 
ination to fill up, all carried now a tail and a 
sting. ‘I verily believe,” said her husband 
afterwards, ‘‘ that she repeated, in that single 
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day, every word she had heard against anybody 
from the time she was a child.” "The concentra- 
tion of the mind upon a single topic, the variety 
and distinetness of the portraits, the virulence and | 
energy of the abuse, the indifference to the tears | 
of her children—heart-broken that their mother | 
should pass from the world uttering anathemas | 
against all her acquaintances, living and denden| 
made a strange and fearful exhibition, one more 
impressive than a thousand sermons to show the 
danger of indulging an evil passion. 

A fatal malady sometimes appears to make a) 
stop—the patient lives and breathes; and his 
friends, who had considered him as belonging to | 
another world, are overjoyed that he is once more 








has fairly retired, the system has been too much 


depressed to rebound. The temporary revival is 


| rarely complete ; but a partial intermission, from 


its comparative ease, creates a considerable change 
of sensation. Hence the pause in the disorder has 
received the name of a “ lightening before death’’— 
a removal of the load of pain and stupor by which 
the patient was previously oppressed. Shakspeare 
confines the term to the merriment of mind which 
usually accompanies the relief. Paley has said, 
and he wrote after many visitations of gout, that 
the subsidence of pain is a positive pleasure which 
few enjoyments can exceed. ‘The observation is 
sometimes strikingly illustrated in surgical opera- 


| tions, when neither the smarting of the wound, 
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one of themselves. But it is death come under a! nor the attendant horrors, have the power to dis- 
mask. ‘The lifting up from the grave is followed | turb the sense of satisfaction which directly ensues. 
by a relapse which brings down to it again with- | Sir Charles Bell opened the windpipe of a man 
out return. A son of Dr. Beattie lay sick of a/ attacked with spasms of the throat, and who was 
fever, which suddenly left him ; the delirium was | | dying through want of uir. The incision closed 
succeeded by a complete tranquillity, and the father | with the convulsive throbs, and it was necessary 
was congratulating himself on the danger being | to slit out a piece of the cartilage ; but when the 
over, when the physicians informed him truly that | /man, whose face was lately a picture of distress, 
the end was at hand. Death from hydrophobia is| who streamed with the sweat of suffering, and who 
not seldom preceded by similar appearance of re- | toile d and gasped for life, breathed freely through 
covery. A victim of this disorder, in which every | the opening, he fell fast asleep while half-a-dozen 
drop of liquid aggravates the convulsions, and the | candles threw their glare upon his eyes, and the 
very sound of its trickling is often insupportable, | surgeons, with their hands bathed in his blood, 
was found by Dr. Latham in the utmost com- | were still at work upon the wound, inserting ma- 
posure, having drank a large jug of porter at a! ‘terials to keep it open. A soldier, struck in the 
draught. The nurse greeted the physician with temple, at Waterloo, with a musket-ball, had his 
the exclamation, ‘* What a wonderful cure!’ but skull sawn through with a trephine by Mr. Cooper, 
in half an hour the man was dead. Sir Henry! the author of the ‘‘ Surgical Dictionary,”’ aud 
Halford had seen four or five cases of inflamma- | bone pulled out which had been driven half an inch 
tion of the brain where the raving was succeeded | into the substance of the brain. Nearly lifeless 
by a lucid interval—-the lucid interval by death. | before, he instantly sat up, talked with reason and 
One of these was a gentleman who passed three | complacency, and rose and dressed the same day. 
days in a lunatic violence, without an instant’s, The transition is little less sudden in the “ lighten- 
cessation or sleep. He then became rational, set-| ing before death ;*’ and though the debility is 
tled his affairs, sent messages to his re lations, and | usually too great for exuberance of spirits, there 
talked of a sister lately dead, whom he said he is sometimes a gentle gayety which would have a 
should follow immediately, as he did in the course | contagious charm if it were not the signal of a 
of the night. Many such instances are upon | coming gloom, made a hundred fold more dark by 
record ; and Cervantes must have witnessed some- ‘the contrast with the short-lived mirth, never in 
thing of the kind, or he would not have ventured | this world—unless by the tearful eye of memory 
to restore Don Quixote to reason in his final ill- | —to be beheld again. 

ness, make him abjure knight-errantry, and die a| The moment which converts a sensitive body to 
sensible, as he had lived a worthy, man; for, inanimate matter is often indistinguishable; but 
throughout his adventures, he displays a loftiness one wou!d hardly think that any who had deliber- 
of principle and a rectitude of purpose, which give ately contemplated a corpse—icy, stiff, and mo- 
an elevation to his character, and render him tionless, with nothing of humanity except tke 
estimable when most ridiculous. Sir Henry Hal- | form—could suppose that life might put on the 
ford cautioned the younger members of his profes- | ‘* borrowed likeness of shrunk death,’ and men, 
sion against these appearances, which have often; who were stil] of the present world, be consigned 
deluded physicians themselves. The medical at-| by mistake to a living tomb. Yet many persons, 
tendant of Charleval, a French versifier, called out | especially women, are so haunted with the idea, 
exultingly to a brother of the faculty who entered | that they will almost fear to sleep, lest they should 
the room, ‘*‘ Come and see, the fever is going !’’| wake with six feet of earth for their covering and 
After a moment’s observation, the other, more ex-| a coffin for their bed. Solemn physicians abroad 
perienced, replied, ‘* No—it is the patient.” The|—for in England these terrorists boast no edu- 
amendment is not real unless the pulse has im-! cated disciples—have written books to accredit the 
proved ; the energies of life are otherwise worn! belief, and add a deeper horror to the grave. 
out ; and either the inertness of the disease pro-| Each successive production of the kind, however, 
ceeds from a want of power to sustain it, or, if it| is little more than a resuscitation of its forgotten 
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predecessor, from which it differs about as much 
as the Almanac of this year from the Almanac of 
Jast. In 1834, Julia de Fontenelle, a man of sci- 
ence—if several lines of philosophical titles writ- 
ten after his name are a voucher for the character 
—published his ** Medico-legal Researches on the 
Uneertainty of the Signs of Death,’ which volume 
is at present, we believe, the standard one on the 
subject. The horror of being buried alive was 
his least motive for rousing up the public to a 
sense of their danger. Convinced, he said, that 
unwholesome diet and evil passions, the abuse of 
drugs and the ignorance of physicians, are but too 
successful in swelling the number of the undoubted 
dead, he conceives it his duty in compensation 
to preserve to society the many who were only 
dead in appearance. He seems to have persuaded 
himself that burial-grounds are a species of human 
slaughter-house, and, if he had read the English 
Martyrology, would have seen something more 
than a lying legend in the story of St. Frithstane, 
who, saying one evening masses for the dead in 
the open air, as he pronounced the words requies- 
cant in pace, heard a chorus of voices from the 
surrounding graves respond loudly Amen. M. 
Fontenelle’s hopes of recruiting the population 
from churehyards are grounded on a hundred 
cases of apparent deaths gleaned from the entire 
history of the world—a rather slender counter- 
poise to the victims of passion, gluttony, drugs, 
and physicians, even if the instances were all well 
founded and all to the purpose. ‘* He cheats by 
pence, is cheated by the pound.’’ But of his 
exaiples those which are true are inapplicable, 
aud those which are applicable are unsubstantiated. 

The marvellous is most credible when left to 
the imagination ; the attempt to verify it dissipates 
the illusion. Supernatural appearances seemed 
to be probable when the argument rested on the 
general belief; nothing more unlikely when the 
specific facts were collected and weighed. A vol- 
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the belief by authentic examples, the edifice is 
overthrown by the very endeavor to prop it up. 
Timidity itself would take courage on reading the 
terrific register of the credulous Fontenelle. Ap 
examination of his proof, while it indicates the 
precautions that are prudent to be taken, will re- 
assure those who are accustomed to shrink from 
\the semblance of death, with its frightful aecom- 
| paniments, far more than they dread the reality ; 
\for it will show that, unless by culpable reckless- 
ness and haste, there is no possibility that a single 
| individual should be entombed before his time. 

| The first page shows how much his criticism 
jhas been outstripped by his zeal, for he counts 
‘among the victims ef errer the Emperor Zeno. 
|who is said to have been interred when he wos 
drunk by the order of his wife, ambitious of his 
crown. M. Fontenelle himself relates, that for 
two nights he continually cried from his capzeious 
sepulchre, ‘*‘ Have merey on me! Take me out!” 
and surely his petition would not have been in 
vain if they had buried him in good faith through 
an unhappy mistake. Horrors never come singly : 
it is added, that in his hunger he ate up his shoes 
and the flesh of his arms. <A case among the 
accidents, that of an Archbishop Géron—when or 
where he lived is not told—has a close resem- 
blanee ‘> the end of poor Zenon : 








He waked in the boat, and to Charon he said 
hay he would be rowed back, for he was not yet dead. 


| But the persons who heard him shouting from the 
isupulchre refused to believe him, and he was left 
ito his fate. There was an abbé who had better 
luck. He revived on the way to the grave; and 
his attendants having thought fit to bury his cat 
‘with him, which sat like a night-mare upon his 
chest, the abbé employed his returning strength 
to drive off the incubus. The animal mewed with 
the pain, and more regard being paid to the re- 
/monstrances of a cat than to those of an arclbish- 





ume of ghost stories is the best refutation of |op, the procession was stopped, and the coffin 
ghosts. That persons, by every outward sign | unscrewed. Out jumped the cat, and immediately 
long dead, have revived, is also among the opiu- after the dead man followed, and took to his heels. 
ions that have found adherents in all countries, The bearers are said to have been * frozen with 
and many are the superstitions to which it has fear ;"’ and the eat and the abbé must have par- 
given rise. Roger North, in his Life of the Lord taken of the chill. Some who came off with life 
Keeper, mentions that the Turks, if a noise is have yet had reason to rue the misconception. 
heard in a tomb, dig up the corpse, and, as one|A gentleman of Rouen, returning from a tour just 
method of making matters sure, chop it into pieces. | as his wife was being borne to the tomb, he or- 
He adds, that some Engiish merchants, riding at | dered back the coffin, and had a surgeon to make 
Constantinople in company with a Janizary, passed | five-and-twenty incisions on the corpse—a strange 
an aged and shrivelled Jow, who was sitting on a | method of cherishing the remnant of existence, if 
sepulchre. The Janizary never doubted that of |he suspected any. Nevertheless, at the twenty- 
this sepulchre the Jew himself was the rightful | sixth incision, which went deeper than the rest, 
tenant, and ordered him back to his grave, after|she mildly inquired ‘‘ What mischief they were 
ra.ing him soundly for stinking the world a see-| doing her?’ and she survived to bear her husband 
oad time. Nations sunk lower in barbarism give | six-and-twenty children—a pledge for every gash. 
credence te fables still more absurd, though they 1 An English soldier showed more vigor and less 
do not exceed in extravagance what we might ex- | cullen than this meekest of women. He was 
pect from the exaggerations of ignorance and ter- | carried to the dissecting-room of a French hespi- 
ror, if the cries and struggles of buried men had | tal, where a student, to practise anatomy, cut his 
been heard disturbing the stillness of the tomb ; | jugular vein. Furious with rage and pain, he 
but the moment an effort is made to substantiate |leapt upon the student and flung him to the 
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ground, where he fainted with alarm. The sol- 
dier must have been a disciple of the laughter- 
loving Roderick Random, who counterfeited death 
on his recovery from a fever, and snapped at the 
fingers of the surgeon as he was closing his eyes. 
Sut the more valorous son of Mars had nearly 
carried the jest too far, when he suffered his jugu- 
lar vein to be opened before ‘‘ he played out the 
play.’ Zadig, in Voitaire’s story, pretends to be 
dead, to test the affection of his wife; and his 
friend, who is in the plot, applies immediately for 
the vacant post, and feigns a pain in his side, 
which nothing ean cure except the application of 
a dead man’s nose. But when the widow, deem- 


ing that a living lover is worth more than a de-| 


parted husband, advances to the coffin with an 
open razor to take possession of the specific, Zadig 
is wise enough to cover his nose with one hand, 
while he thrusts the instrument aside with the 
other. A man of war, who had the good fortune 
to recover in a dissecting-room without the aid of 
the knife, seeing himself surrounded, on opening 
his eyes, by mutilated bodies, exclaimed, ‘I per- 
ceive that the action has been hot.”’ And if M. 
Fontenelle had opened Avs eyes, he might easily 
have perceived that the anecdote was a jest. In- 
deed, such is his credulity, that the story of a 
surgeon addicted to cards, whose death had been 
tested by bawling in his ears, rising up when a 
friend whispered in the language of piquet, “a 
quint, fourteen and the point,’’ has been mistaken 
by him for an extraordinary case of resuscitation, 
instead of a common-place joke on the passion for 
play. The jest-book has always contributed abun- 
dant materials to the compilers of horrors. Sev- 
eral anecdotes turn on that inexhaustible theme 
for merriment—the sorrows of matrimony. In 


passing through the street a bier was struck | 


against the corner of a house, and the corpse re- 
animated by the shock. Some years afterwards, 
when the woman died in good earnest, her hus- 
band called to the bearers, ‘* Pray, gentlemen, be 
careful in turning the corners.’’ Thus there is 
not even a step from the mirthful to the terrible. 
The stories, unaltered, do double duty. 

Two Parisian merchants, bound together in 


more right to her than the claimant who interred 
her alive; but the doctrine being new to a court 
of law, the prudent pair anticipated the decision 
by returning to England, where they finally ter- 
minated their adventures. The plot and morality 
of the story are thoroughly characteristic of M. 
Fontenelle’s nation, and the simplicity which be- 
lieves it is not less so of himself. The country- 
men of Shakspeare will recognize a French ver- 
sion of Romeo and Juliet. All ladies are not 
blessed with resurrectionist lovers, but covetous- 





| ness will sometimes do the work of chivalry. A 
| dom stic visited his mistress in her tomb, enticed 


by a diamond ring, which resisting his efforts to 


=? 


| draw it off, he proceeded to amputate the finger. 
Thereupon the mistress revives, and the domestie 
| drops down dead with alarm; ‘* Thus,” says M. 
| Fontenelle, ** death had his prey ; it was only the 
| victim which was changed.’’ He gives further on 
la simple story, in which the lady with the ring 
was supposed to have died in childbirth, and some 
grave-diggers were the thieves. In the hurry of 
their flight they left a lantern which served to 
light the lady to her door. ‘* Who’s there ?”’ in- 
quired the girl who answered her knock. ‘* Your 
mistress,’’ was the reply. The servant needed to 
hear no more; she rushed into the room where 
her master was sitting, and informed him that the 
spirit of his wife was at the door. He rebuked 
the girl for her folly, and assured her that her mis- 
tress was in Abraham’s bosom: but on looking 
out of the window, the well-known voice ex- 
‘claimed, ‘* For pity’s sake, open the door. Do 
, you forget that I have just been confined, and that 
| cold in my condition would be fatal?’’ This was 
| 





not the doubt which troubled his mind, nor was it 
| the first observation we should have expected a 
wife to address to her husband, when, newly re- 
| leased from her grave by an almost miraculous 
deliverance, she suddenly appeared before him in 
| the dead of night wearing the habiliments of the 
tomb. But as the husband was satisfied, it is not 
for us to be critical. Numerous places are de- 
clared to have been the scene of the incident of 
| the ring, which M. Fontenelle considers to be 
‘cumulative testimony to its truth, We should 











close friendship, had one a son and the other a, have thought, on the contrary, that his faith would 
daughter, who were friends and something more. | have been diminished as the stories increased. 
The daughter, compelled by her parents to sacri-| Marvels rarely go in flocks. In the present in- 
fice her lover for a wealthy suitor, fell into what. stance, few need to be told that M. Fontenelle has 
M. Fontenelle calls an ‘* hysterical syneope,” and | been drawing upon the standard literature of the 
was buried. Fortune frowns upon lovers that she , nursery—that the ring-story is one of those with 
may enhanee the value of her smiles. A strange | which children, from time immemorial, have been 
instinet induced her idorer to disinter the body, | terrified and amused. ‘* The nurse's legends are 
and he had the doub e pleasure of delivering the | for truth received,” and to the inventions which 
fair one from a horrivle death and a hateful hus-| entertained their infaney, many are indebted for 
band. Holding that the interment had broken the | their afier apprehensions lest the fate at which 
marriage-tie, they fled to England, but at the end they shuddered in another should prove prophetic 
of ten years ventured back to Paris, where the | of their own. M. Fontenelle has himself thought 
lady was met by the original husband, who, noways | that it would help out his subject to insert the 
surprised that she should have revisited the earth,| poem of a M. Lesguillon, in which he relates from 
nor staggered by her denials, laid a formal claim | imagination the burial and resurrection of a lady 
to her in a court of justice. The lover boldly who was set free, at the crisis of her despair, by 
sustained that he who rescued her from death, had, the accident of a sexton cleaving her coffin with 
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his spade. What calls forth M. Fontenelle’s 
special admiration is, that the author has “* wed- 
ded reason to rhyme,’’ and it is impossible to deny 
that there is as much reason in M. Lesguillon’s 
verse as in M. Fontenelle’s prose. 

As a set-off to the miserable mortals who lost 
their lives through a seeming death, this very ap- 
pearance is affirmed to have been the means of 
averting the reality. Tallemant has a story of a 
Baroness de Panat, who was choked by a fish- 
bone, and duly buried for dead. Her servants, to 
get her jewels, disinterred her by night ; and the 
lady’s maid, who bore her a grudge, struck her 
in revenge several blows upon her neck. The 
malignity of the maid was the preservation of 
the mistress. Out flew the bone set free by the 
blows, and up rose the baroness to the discom- 
fiture of her domestics. The retributive justice 
was complete, and the only objection to the nar- 
rative is that, like the fish-bone, it sticks in the 
throat. In this particular the stories mostly 
agree ; a single anecdote comes recommended by 
intrinsic probability, and is no less distinguished 
froin hearsay romances by the external authority ; 
for it is told by the famous Sydenham, a man who 
was not more an honor to his profession by his 
skill than to his kind by his virtues. The faculty 
of his day demonstrated, on principles derived from 
abstract reasoning, that the small pox ought to 
yield to a hot regimen ; and, though patients died, 
physicians thought death under a philosophical 
treatment, better than a capricious and perverse 
recovery in defianee of rules. Sydenham, who 
reforined the whole system of medicine by substi- 
tuting experience for speculation, and who, be- 
sides indicating the right road, was himself per- 
haps the nicest observer of the habits of disease 
that ever lived, had early discovered that the anti- 
dote was to be found at the other end of the ther- 
mometer. The science which saved the lives of 
the public was the torment of his own. He was 
assailed by the profession to the close of his days 
for being wiser than his generation, and among 
the facts by which he mildly and modestly de- 
fended his practice, he relates with evident satis- 
faction how a young man, at Bristol, was stewed 
by his physician into a seeming death, and after- 
wards recovered by a mere exposure to cold. The 
moment he appeared to expire, his attendants laid 
him out, leaving nothing upon his body except a 
sheet thrown lightly over it. No sooner had he 
escaped from the domain of art to the dominion 
of nature than he began to revive, and lived to 
vindicate Sydenham, to shame his opponents, and 
to prove that there are occasions in which the rem- 
edy against death is to seem to be dead. ‘The an- 
cient who originated the celebrated saying, ‘‘ The 
physician that heals is death,’’ never anticipated 
such a verification of his maxim. 

The three examples, however, which the resur- 
rectionists consider their stronghold, yet remain to 
be told; and it must be confessed that many have 
Jent them the weight of their authority who reject 
the mass of old wives’ fables, though with the im- 
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posing addition of being sanctioned by a philoso- 
pher and printed in a book. ‘There wasa French 
captain in the reign of Charles IX. who used to 
sign himself ‘‘ Frangois de Civile—thrice dead, 
thrice buried, and by the grace of God thrice re- 
stored.’’ The testimony seems striking; as he 
himself related his history to Misson the traveller, 
either Civile was a liar, say our authors, or the 
story is true. But without taking much from the 
romance of his adventures, the details are fatal to 
the value of the precedent. His first burial, to 
begin with, occurred before he was born. His 
mother died when she was advanced in pregnancy 
during her husband’s absence, and nobody, before 
committing her body to the ground, thought of 
saving the child. His father’s return prevented 
his going altogether out of the world before he 
had come into it—and here was concluded the first 
act of the death, burial, and restoration of Fran- 
cois de Civile. His next death was at the siege 
of Rouen, in 1562, where he fell senseless, struck 
by a ball, and some workmen, who were digging 
a trench, immediately threw a little mould upon 
his body, which was burial the second. ‘The ser- 
vant of Civile tried to find out his remains, with 
the intention to bestow on them a formal interment. 
Returning from a fruitless search he caught sight 
of a stretched-out arm, which he knew to be his 
master’s by a diamond ring that glittered on the 
hand, and the body, as he drew it forth, was vis- 
ibly breathing. For some days Jife and death 
waged an equal contest, and when life was win- 
ning, a party of the enemy, the town having been 
taken, discovered him in bed, and threw him from 
the window. He fell on a dung-heap, where they 
left him to perish, which he considered was death 
and burial the third. Civile’s case would never 
have been quoted on its own merits; the prom- 
inence given it is entirely due to the imposing 
description which a passion for notoriety made 
him write after his name, and which still continues 
to arrest the imagination. He survived to have a 
fourth funeral, and we hope when he was finally 
laid in the earth that he did not verify a proverb, 
much in vogue in his day, that a sailor often 
wrecked gets drowned at last. 

More of our readers may recollect the story of 
the Spanish grandee, who was opened by the great 
anatomist, Vesalius, and his heart found beating, 
notwithstanding the havoe that had been made by 
the knife. The family of the nobleman, so runs 
the tale, complained to the Inquisition, and the In- 
quisition decided that in a physician with the skill 
of Vesalius such an error implied acrime. Philip 
I]. employed his authority to procure a pardon, and 
with difficulty obtained that the sentence of death 
should be commuted into a pilgrimage to the Holy 
Land. Hallam, whose epithets have almost a 
judicial authority, calls the accusation absurd, and 
absurd it may be proved on physiological grounds. 
But the whole story is an idle rumor written by 
somebody from Spain to Hubert Languet, after the 
death of Vesalius, to account for a journey which 
puzzled the public. Clusius, who was in Madrid 
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at the time that Vesalius set out, and had his in- | 
formation from ‘isenau, the president of the 

council of the Low Countries, the land of the | 
anatomist’s birth and affections, has related the | 
origin of the pilgrimage in a note on the history 
of De Thou, whose narrative, so far as it goes, 
agrees with his own. Hating the manners of the | 
Spaniards, pining for his native country, and| 
refused by Philip permission to return thither, 

Vesalius sickened with vexation, and vowed on | 
his recovery to travel to Jerusalem, less from any | 
superstition of his own, than to obtain his release | 
by an appeal to the superstition of the king. A | 
newsmonger, ignorant of the motives of an action, | 
appeases the cravings of curiosity by invention ; 
that the Inquisition should be at the bottom of the | 
business was, in the reign of Philip IL, a too, 
probable guess, and a pretext for its interference 
was devised out of the professional pursuits of 
the pilgrim. The original report soon aequired | 
strength in iis progress. The offence of Vesalius 
was shortly avouched to be neither accidental nor 
solitary, and by the time the story reached Burton, 
the author of the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ it 

assumed the form of a general assertion—** that 
Vesalius was wont to cut men up alive.” 

The fabled end of the 
asserted of the Abbé Prevost—ilhe third vaunted 
example of simulated death. He 
apoplexy on a journey, and the mayor of the vil- 
lage ordered an inimediate examination of the 
body. The anguish of the incision restored the | 
abbé to a momentary consciousness, and he ex- 
pired with a ery. No authority is given for the | 


| 


Spanish grandee is also 


had a stroke of 


story, and, judging from the character of the other | 


assertions, it would be natural to infer that there 
was none to give. 
fact among the fables, it proves nothing except the 
criminal haste of the village mayor, and the crin- 


inal heedlessness of the village practitioner— | 


vices which, in connection with death, are for the 
most part opposed to the feelings, the prudence, 
and therefore to the usage of mankiad. No per- 
fect security can be devised against wilful care- 
lessness any more than against wilful murder ; 
but because a friendless traveller fell a victim to 
the rashness of an ignorant surgeon, there is no 
ceeasion to fright the world from their propriety, 
and endeavor to persuade them that, with the best 
intentions, the living are liable to be confounded 
with the dead, to be packed sleeping in a coffin, 
and stifled waking in a grave. 

In the midst of exaggeration and invention there 
was one undoubted circumstance which formerly 
excited the worst apprehensions—the fact that 
bodies were often found turned in their coffins, and 
the grave clothes disarranged. But what was as- 
cribed, with seeming reason, to the throes of vital- 
ity, is now known to be due to the agency of cor- 
ruption. A gas is developed in the decaying body 
which mimics by its mechanical force many of the 
movements of life. So powerful is this gas in 
corpses which have lain long in the water, that M. 
Devergie, the physician to the Morgue at Paris, 


But if it be indeed a genuine | 
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and the auihor.of a text-book on legal medicine, 


says that unless secured to the table they are ofien 


Frequ utly 
strangers, seeing the motions vet the limbs, run to 


heaved up and thrown to the ground. 


tus . . 
ithe keeper of the Morgue, and announce with hor- 
|ror that a person is alive. 


All bodies, sooner or 
later, generate the gas in the grave, and it con- 
stantly twists about the eotp se, blows out the skin 
till it rends with the dis ‘tension, and sometimes 
bursts the coffin itself. When the gas explodes 
| with a noise, imagination has conve ot it into an 
joutery or groan ; the grave has been reopened ; 
| the position of the body has confirmed the suspi- 
cion, and the laceration been taken for evidence 
‘that the wretch had gnawed his flesh in the frenzy 
of despair. Somany are the circumstances which 
| will occasionally concur to support a conclusion 


‘that is more unsubstantial than the fabric of a 


dream. Violent and painful diseases, which kill 
speedily, are favorable to the rapid formation of 
the gas; it may then exist two or three hours 
after death, and agitating the limbs gives rise to 
the idea that the dormant life is rousing itself up 
to another effort. Not unfrequently the food in 
the stomach is forced out through the mouth, and 
blood poured from the nose, or the opening in a 
vein where a victim of apoplexy has been attempted 
to be bled. Extreme mental distress has resulted 
from these fallacious symptoms, for where they 
vecur it is commonly supposed that the former ap- 
pearance of death was deceitful, and that recovery 
was possible if attendance had been at hand. 

The old superstition that a murdered body would 
send forth a bloody sweat in the murderer’s pres- 
ence, or bleed from the wound at his touch, must 
,have had its origin in the same cause. ‘The 


sweat, which has been repeatedly observed, is pro- 
duced by the struggling gas driving out the fluids 
,at the pores of the skin. Through a rare coinci- 
dence it may possibly have occurred during the 
period that the: assassin was confronted with the 
“corpse ; and the ordeal of the touch, in compress- 
ing the veins, would have a direct effect in deter- 
‘mining a flow of blood from the wound, where it 
chanced that the current, by the impulse of the 
gas, was nearly ready to break forth. A latitude 
would not fail to be allowed to the experiment. 
If at any time afierwards the body sweated or bled, 
it would sever have been doubted that it was 
prompted by the presence of the murderer, though 
the manifestation was delayed. One success bears 
‘out many failures, for failures imply the absence 
of notable incidents, and having nothing to arrest 
attention are quickly forgotten, while the wonders 
of a success take hold of the mind and live in the 
memory. 

The generation of gas in the body, with all its 
consequences, was thoroughly understood when M. 
Fontenelle wrote, but whatever could weaken his 
case is systematically suppressed. Nor is there 
in the whole of his book one single case bearing 
out his position that is attested by a name of the 
slightest reputation, or for which much better au- 
thority could be found than the Greek manuscript 
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in the handwriting of Solomon, found by a peasant 
while digging potatoes at the foot of Mount Leba- 
non. It is no unreasonable scepticism to assume 
that the majority of the persons revived had never 
even lived. Yet not only is this book still in 
vogue, but the Freach newspapers annually mul- 
tiply these tales to an extent which would be 
frightful if they were not refuted by their very 
number. An English country editor in want of 
a paragraph proclaims that a bird of passage has 
been shot out of season, that an apple-tree has 
blossomed in October, or that a poor woman has 
added to her family from three to half a dozen 
children ata birth, and by the latest advices was 
doing well. But we are tame and prosaic in our 
insular tastes. Our agreeable neighbors require 
a stronger stimulus, and therefore endless changes 
are rung upon the theme of living men buried, 
and dead men brought to life again. 

Shakspeare, who, it is evident from numerous 
passages in his dramas, had watched by many a 
dying bed with the same interest and sagacity that 
he bestowed upon those who were playing their 
part in the busy world, has summed up the more 
obvious characteristics of death in the description 
the Friar gives to Juliet of the effects of the 
draught, which is to transform her into the tem- 
porary likeness of a corpse :— 


No pulse shall kee 
His natural progress, but surcease to beat ; 
No warmth, no breath, shall testify thou livest : 
The roses on thy lips and cheeks shall fade 

To paly ashes ; a eyes’ windows fall, 

Like Death, when he shuts up the day of Life ; 

Each part, deprived of supple government, 

Saall stiff, and stark, and cold appear, like Death. 
These are the ordinary signs by which death has 
always been distinguished; and it would be as 
reasonable ** to seek hot water beneath cold ice,”’ 
as to look for any remnant of vitality beneath so in- 
animate an exterior. The cessation of breathing, 
in the opinion of Sir Benjamin Brodie—and no 
opinion, from his natural acuteness, his philosoph- 
ical habits, and his vast experience, can be more 
entitled to weight—is alone a decisive test of the 
extinction of life, and a test as palpable to sense 
in the application as it is sure in the result. ‘ The 
movements,” he says, ‘‘ of respiration cannot be 
overlooked by any one who does not choose to 
overlook them, and the heart never continues to 
act more than four or five minutes after respiration 
has ceased.’’ The ancient distinction of the heart 
was to be “ primum vivens, ultimum moriens,’’-— 
the first to live, the last to die: and a Commission 
of the French Academy, who lately made a report 
on the subject, admit that when there is a consid- 





Lear brings in Cordelia dead, he exclaims :— 


Lend me a looking-glass ; 
If that her breath will mist or stain the stone, 
Why then she lives. 


And immediately afterwards he adds, This feather 
stirs: she lives! The same test which led Lear 
to the fallacious inference that Cordelia lived, in- 
duced Prince Henry to infer falsely that his father 
was dead :— 
By these gates of breath 

There lies a downy feather, which stirs not: 

Did he suspire, that light and weightless down 

Perforce must move. 
Nor were these methods merely popular; they 
were long likewise the trust of physicians. Sir 
Thomas Browne terms them “ the critical tests of 
death ;”’ and presuming that the Romans could not 
be ignorant of them, he thought their calling in 
the ears of corpses ‘“‘a vanity of affection’’— 
an ostentation of summoning the departed back to 
life when it was known by other infallible means 
that life had fled. But it is now held to be a 
better method to scrutinize the movements of the 
chest and belly ; one or both of which will rise 
and fall while any breathing whatsoever continues. 
It is generally, however, expedient to leave the 
body undisturbed for two or three hours after all 
seems over; for the case of Colonel Townshend, 
related by Cheyne in his ** English Malady,” ap- 
pears to favor the supposition that though the heart 
and lungs have both stopped, life may now and 
then linger a little longer than usual. 

Colonel Townshend, described as ‘‘ a gentleman 
of great honor and integrity,’ was in a dying 
state. One morning he informed his physicians, 
Dr. Cheyne and Dr. Baynard, and his apothecary, 
Mr. Skrine, that he had found for some time “ he 
could expire when he pleased, and by an effort 
come to life again.’’ He composed himself for 
the trial, while one felt his pulse, another his 
heart, and the third applied a looking-glass to his 
mouth. Gradually the pulse ceased to beat, the 
heart to throb, the breath to stain the mirror, until 
the nicest scrutiny could discover no indication 
that he lived. Thus he continued for half an 
hour ; his physicians believing that he had carried 
the experiment too far, and was dead beyond re- 
eall, when life returned, as it had receded, by 
gradual steps. It was at nine o'clock in the 
morning that the trial was made, and at six in 
the evening Colonel Townshend was a corpse. 
The post-mortem examination did nothing towards 
clearing up the mystery. His only disorder was 
a cancer of the right kidney, which accounted for 
his death, without accounting for his singular 


erable pause in its pulsations, it is impossible for! power of suspending at will the functions of life. 


life to be lurking in the body. But as the heart 


can only beat for a brief space unless the lungs) 


play, and as common observers can detect the lat- 
ter more readily than the former, the termination 
of the breathing is the usual and safe eriterion of 
death. To ascertain with precision whether it had 
completely stopped, it was formerly the custom to 
apply a feather or a mirror to the lips. When 





Many boldly cut the knot they are not able to un- 
tie, and maintain that there was an action of heart 
and lungs which the physicians wanted the skill 
to perceive. The narrative of Cheyne leaves an 
opening for criticism ; but let it be considered that 
he was a man of eminence, that all three attend- 
ants were professional persons, accustomed to 
mark and estimate symptoms, that their attention 
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was aroused to the utmost by previous notice, and | medicine, relates the anecdote as if he was satis- 
that they had half an hour to conduct their obser- | fied of its truth, and the fate which one has nar- 
vations ; and it must at least be acknowledged | rowly missed it is not impossible may have over- 
that the signs which escaped them were too ob-/taken others. But even at sea, nothing short of 
scure to be a safe criterion for the world at large. | the grossest negligence could occasion the ealam- 
Yet whatever may be its other physiological bear-| ity; and for negligence, we repeat, there is no 
ings, it is no exception to the rule that life and | effectual cure. 

breath are, for the purposes of sepulture, convert- The ceasing to breathe is not the only criterion 
ible terms. Without attaching importance to a/of death antecedent to corruption. There is a 
principal peculiarity of the case, that it require od | second token specified by Shakspeare, and famil- 
an effort of the will to bring Colonel Townshe nd | iar to eve ry village nurse, which is quite conclu- 
into the state, and that by an effort of the will he 








\sive—the gradual transition from suppleness to 
could bring himself out of it, he was unable, after | rigidity. The first effect of death is relaxation of 
all, to prolong the period of suspended, or appa- | ‘the muscles. The lower jaw usually drops, the 
rently suspende d, animation beyond a single half limbs hi ing heavily, the joints are flexible, and 
hour; and in order to his being buried alive, he | the flesh soft. The opposite state of contraction 
must have been a party to the act, and prepared | ensues ; then the joints are stiff and the flesh firm, 
his funeral in advance. The assumption, indeed, | and the body, lately yielding and pliant, becomes 
pervades M. Fontenelle’s book, that everybody | hard and unbending. 


wrongly supposed to be dead had a narrow escape 


| 

The contraction commences 
lin the muscles of the neck and trunk, appears 
of premature interment, though it has never been | next in the upper extremities, then in the lower, 
long, in any instance that is known to be authen- land final! ly recedes in the same order in which it 
tie, before some outward sign attracted attention,!eame on. It be gins on an average five or six 
unless death had merely slackened his pace, in- | hours after death, and ordinarily continues from 
stead of turning aside his footsteps. Funerals, it | sixteen to twenty-four. But the period both of 
is true, on the continent take place sooner than its appearance and duration are considerably varied 
with us. In Spain, if M. Fontenelle’s word is a | by the constitution of the person, the nature of the 
warrant for the fact, whoever oversleeps himself death, and the state of the atmosphere. With 
will have to finish out his slumbers in the grave | the aged and feeble, with those who die of chronic 
—which, beyond doubt, is the most powerful | diseases, and are wasted away by lingering sick- 
incentive to early rising that was ever devised. | ness, it comes on quickly—sometimes in half an 
But in France, the grand theatre for these har-| hour—and remains for a period which is short in 
rowing tragedies, it is usual to bury on the third | proportion to the rapidity of its appearance. With 
day ; and if at that interval it was common for | the strong and the muscular, with the greater part 
seeming corpses to revive, we, in this country, | of the persons who perish by a sudden or violent 
should be habituated to behold persons whose | death in the fulness of their powers, it is slow in 
death had been announced, whose knell had tolled, ‘advancing, and slow in going off. In cases like 
and whose coffins had been made, rise up and doff | these, it is often a day or two before it commences, 
their grave-clothes, to appear once more among!and it has been known to last a week. When 
astonished friends. Yet, so far is this from being | decay begins its reign, this interregnum of con- 
a frequent occurrence, that who ever heard in ‘traction is at an end, and therefore a warm and 
modern England of a person who had been num- “humid atmosphere, which hastens corruption, cur- 
bered three days among the dead resuming his tails the period of rigidity, while it is protracted 
vacant place among the living? At sea there |in the cold and dry weather that keeps putrefac- 
may be better ground for apprehension. Nothing ‘tion at bay. Though a symptom of some disor- 


more excites the superstitious fears of a sailor than ders, there is this clear line between mortal rigid- 


a cat thrown overboard or a corpse that is not; | 


and very shortly after death occurs it is usual to 


ity and the spasm of disease—that in the latter 
the attack is never preceded by the appearance of 
‘death. In the one case the result comes after a 





transfer the body from the ship to the deep. On 
one occasion a man, with concussion of the brain, | train of inanimate phenomena ; in the other, amidst 
who had lost the power of speech and motion, functions peculiar to life. The alarmists, who 
overheard what must have been to him the most ‘deal in extravagant fables, will persist in retaining 
interesting conversation that ever fell upon his | unreasonable fears ; but upon no question are med- 
ears—a discussion between his brother and the | ical authorities more thoroughly agreed than that 
captain of the vessel, as to whether he should be the moment the contraction of the muscles is appa- 
immediately consigned to the waves, or be carried | rent, there can be no revival, unless the breath of 
to Rotterdam, to be buried on shore. Luckily | life could be breathed afresh into the untenanted 
their predilections were for a land funeral; and, | clay. 

though a colloquy so alarming might have been | There is one effect of the muscular contraction 
expected to complete the injury to the poor man’s of death which often occasions erroneous and pain- 
brain, he recovered from the double shock of fright ful ideas. In the stage of relaxation, when the 
and disease. Dr. Alfred Taylor, who has treated muscles fall, and there is neither physical action 
the signs of death with the sound sense and sci- ‘nor mental emotion to disturb the calm, the coun- 
ence that distinguish all his writings upon legal | tenance assumes the ‘ mild, angelic air’’ described 
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by Byron in The Giaour, and which he says in a 
note lasts ‘* for a few, and but a few, hours’’ after 
the spirit has taken flight. It is the accession of 
muscular contraction which dissipates the charm, 
which knits the brow, draws down the mouth, 
pinches the features, and changes a soft and sooth- 
ing expression to a harsh, uneasy, suffering look. 
Where the contraction is slight the face is less | 
disturbed ; and Dr. Symonds has known it drawn 
into a seeming smile. Those who may only 
chance to see the corpse of a relative while it 
bears the care-worn aspect which is far the most 
frequent, are distressed at what they suppose to | 
be an indication that the latest impressions of the | 
world were troubled—that death took place amid 
pain of body and sorrow of mind. It appears from 
the journal of Sir Walter Scott, who evidently 
visited the mortal remains of his wife during the 
crisis of contraction, what a pang the sight com- 
municated to a heart which, if quick to feel, could 
never be outdone in the resolution to endure. Vio- 
lent passions, extreme agony, and protracted suf- 
fering, may give a set to the muscles which the 
rigid state will bring out anew into strong relief. 
But the expression of the face is chiefly deter- 
mined by the condition of the body, or, in other 
words, by the degree of contraction. Persons 
who have died of exhausting diseases will often, 
notwithstanding they expire in despair, wear a 
look of benign repose; while a more muscular 
subject, who fell asleep in peaceful hope, may be 
distinguished by a mournful, lowering visage. 
Even when the expression is influenced by the 
bent which was given to the muscles by previous 
feelings, it is mostly the memorial of a storm 
which had spent its fury before life was extinct ; 
for usually in natural death there is a lull at the 
last, and the setting is peaceful, however tempes- 
tuous the decline. In strict reason it can matter 
nothing, when the weary are once at rest, whether 
the concluding steps of the journey were toilsome 
or pleasant ; but it is so much our instinct to attach 
importance to last impressions, and wounded hearts 
are so sensitive, that to many it will be a relief to 
know their inferences are mistaken and their grief 
misplaced. 

When the heat-developing faculty is extinct, 
the body obeys the laws of inanimate objects, and 
coincident for the most part with the stage of 
rigidity is that chill and clammy condition of the 
skin which is so familiarly associated with death. 
To judge by the feelings, the atmosphere is genial 
compared to the corpse. But the skin of the dead 
is a powerful conductor, and the rapidity with 
which it appropriates the warmth of the living 
leaves a chill behind which is a deceitful measure 
of its actual frost. The length of time which a 
body takes to cool will depend upon the state of 
the body itself, and the circumstances in which it 
may chance to be placed. ‘The process wiil be 
slower when it is well wrapped up than when 
lightly covered ; in summer than in winter; in a 
still atmosphere than in currents of air ; with the 








stout than with the thin; with persons in their 


prime than with the aged or the young. Usually 
in proportion as the disease is acute, and the death 
rapid, the less heat has been expended before the 
fire is extinguished, and the corpse will be the 
longer in parting with its warmth. If the disease 
is slow, the lamp burns dimly before it quite goes 
out, and the temperature, declining during life, 
will afterwards arrive the sooner at its lowest 
point. This will also happen in particular disor- 
ders, which, though sudden and violent, are hos- 
tile to the development of animal warmth. In 
certain forms of hysteria, in swoons, and in chol- 
era morbus, the bedy to the touch might some- 
times seem a corpse. An icy skin is not of itself 
an evidence of death, but it is sooner or later an 
unfailing accompaniment. 

To rigidity suceeeds corruption, which, both 
from its own nature and the surrounding cireum- 
stances, cannot possibly be confounded with vital 
gangrene. It commences in the belly, the skin 
of which turns to a bluish green, that gradually 
deepens to brown or black, and progressively 
covers the remainder of the body. But when the 
hue of putrefaction has spread over the belly there 
is a risk to health, without an addition to security, 
in waiting for the further encroachments of decay. 
In England a body is seldom committed to the 
ground before there is set upon it this certain mark 
that it is hurrying to the dust from whence it 
sprung. Nor is the haste which is used at some 
seasons, and in some diseases, a real deviation 
from the rule. The rapid onset of corruption cre- 
ates the necessity, and that which renders the 
burial speedy ensures its being safe. 

Of the innumerable paths which terminate in 
the common goal some are easier to tread than 
others, and it might be expected from the diver- 
sities of temperament that there would be a differ- 
ence of opinion about which was best. Cesar 
desired the death which was most sudden and un- 
expected. His words were spoken at supper, and 
the following morning the Senate-house witnessed 
the fulfilment of the wish. Pliny also considered 
an instantaneous death the highest felicity of life ; 
and Augustus held a somewhat similar opinion. 
When he heard that any person had died quickly 
and easily, he invoked the like good fortune for 
himself and his friends. Montaigne was altogether 
of Cesar’s party, and, to use his own metaphor, 
thought that the pill was swallowed best without 
chewing. If Sir Thomas Browne had been of 
Cesar’s religion, he would have shared his desires, 
and preferred going off at a single blow to being 
grated to pieces with a torturing disease. He con- 
ceived that the Eastern favorite who was killed in 
his sleep, would hardly have bled at the presence 
of his destroyer. Sir Thomas Browne was one of 
those men who habitually apply their hearts unto 
wisdom, and his latter end, come when it might, 
would have found him prepared. But Christianity 
in enlarging our hopes has added to our fears. 
He felt that the mode of dying was comparatively 
an insignificant consideration, and however much 
he inclined by nature to Cesar’s choice, and studied 
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to be ready for the hastiest summons, a sense of | tuous can it answer the second, and come unex- 
infirmity taught him the wisdom of that petition in| pected. We once heard a recruit assign as his 
the Litany by which we ask to be delivered from | reason for enlisting, that he should now at least 
sudden death. With the majority flesh and blood | see something of life. ‘‘ And,’’ added his com- 
speak the same language; they had rather that | panion, ‘‘ something of death.”’ The poor fellow 
the candle should burn to the socket than the | perhaps, like many others, had forgotten that any 
flame be blown out. The prospect, nevertheless, | such contingency was included in the bond. 
of protracted suffering will sometimes drive des-| The Duke d’Enghien appeared to feel like a 
perate beings to seek a shorter and easier passage | man reprieved when on issuing from his prison he 
from the world. Many of the Romans during | found that he was to perish by a military execu- 
the plague of Syracuse attacked the posts of the | tion. Suicides are prone to use the implements 
enemy, that they might fall by the sword instead | of their trade. It was the usage in Ireland ig 
of the pestilence. very day, for a considerable | rude times, when rebels perhaps were more plen- 
tiful than rope, to hang them with willows. In 
themselves in the Seine, to anticipate the tedious | the reign of Elizabeth a criminal of this deserip- 
anguish of famine. Death, which in one form is | tion petitioned the deputy against the breach of 
fled from as an enemy, in a different shape is wel- | the observance; and begged the favor to suffer by 
comed asa friend. A condemned soldier, in Mon- | the time-honored ‘* wyth,’’ instead of the new-fan- 
taigne’s time, remarked some preparations from | gled halter. When Elizabeth herself expected 
his prison which led him to think le was to perish | Mary to put her to death, she had resolved on the 
by torture ; he resolved to discharge for himself the | request to be beheaded with a sword, and not with 
executioner’s office, though he had no other weapon | an axe—which seems a distinction without a differ- 
than a rusty nail, which, having first ineffectually | ence. In the same category we may place Lord 
mangled his throat, be thrust into his belly to the | Ferrer’s prayer for a silken rope at Tyburn. 
very head. ‘The authorities hastened to his cell | But the fancy of the Duke of Clarence, could it 
to read out the sentence, that the law might yet be considered established, is the most singular on 
be beforehand with death. The soldier, sufficiently | record. He must have been strangely infatuated 
sensible to hear what was passing, found that his | by the ‘‘ Pleasures of Memory’? when he imagined 
punishment was simple beheading. He immedi- | his favorite Malmsey could give a relish to drown- 
ately rallied, expressed his delight, accepted wine ing. Suffocation was not more luxurious to the 
to recruit his strength, and by the change in the | parasites of Elagabalus that they were stifled with 
kind of death seemed, savs Montaigne, as though | perfumes. 
he was delivered from death itself. Ifhissuspicions| Old Fuller, having pondered all the modes of 
had proved correct, it is difficult to suppose that | destruction, arrived at the short and decisive con- 
his tormentors could have improved on his own | clusion—* None please me.’’ ‘* But away,’’ the 
performances with the rusty nail. good man adds, ** with these thoughts; the mark 

Gustavus Adolphus, who realized his aspirations | must not choose what arrow shall be shot against 
on the field of Lutzen, was in the habit of saying | it.’’ The choice is not ours to make, and if it 
that no man was happier than he who died in the| were, the privilege would prove an embarrass- 
exercise of his calling. So Nelson wished the} ment. But there is consolation in the teaching 
roar of cannon to sound his parting knell. ‘* You | of physiology. Of the innumerable weapons with 
know that I always desired to die this way,’’ said | which Death is armed, the worst is less intolerable 
Moore to Hardinge at Corunna—and the anguish | than imagination presents it—his visage is more 
of the wound had vo power to disturb his satisfae- | terrible than his dart. 
tion. Marshal Villars was told in his latest mo- | The act of dying is technically termed ‘the 
ments that the Duke of Berwick had just met at| agony.’’ The expression embodies a common and 
the siege of Philipsburg with a soldier’s death, | mistaken belief, which has given birth to many 
amd he answered, ‘‘ | have always said that he was | cruel and even criminal practices. The Venetian 

| 
| 





period of the French Revolution, numbers drowned 


more fortunate than myself."’ His confessor urged | ambassador in England in the reign of Queen 
with justice that the better fortune was to have | Mary mentions among the regular usages of the 
leisure to prepare for eternity ;—but possibly the | lower orders, that a pillow was placed upon the 
exclamation proceeded from a momentary gleam | mouths of the dying, on which their nearest rela- 
of martial ardor, which instinct kindled, and re-| tions sat or leaned till they were stifled. The 
flection quenehed. A Christian would never, in- | office was held to be pious and privileged ; father 
deed, fail to make the preparation for battle a prep- | performed it for son, son for father. They con- 
aration for death. Unless ‘* every soldier in the | sidered they were curtailing the dreaded death- 
wars do as every sick man in his bed, wash every | struggle—that a headlong fall from the precipice 
mote out of his conscience,’’ he must know that he | was as much easier as it was quicker than the 
is staking both soul and body on the hazard of the | winding deseent by the path. In France it was 
fight. ‘* Soldiers,”’ says an old divine, ** that carry | the established practice to put to death persons 
their lives in their hands, should carry the grace | attacked by hydrophobia the moment the disease 
of God in their hearts.’’ Death at the cannon’s | was plainly incurable. There is a vulgar notion 
mouth may be sudden, and answer the first of | that those who are wounded by a rabid dog be- 
Cesar’s conditions; with none but the presump-|come inoculated with the animal's propensity to 
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bite. But the motive of self-defence—of ridding 
the world of a fellow-creature who had entered 
into the class of noxious beings, which might be 
suspected to have had an influence in hard-hearted 
times-—was not the source of these unnatural 
homicides. They were designed in pure pity to 
the wretched sufferers, though the tender mercies 
which are wicked are always cruel. Lestoile in 
his Journal, which belongs to the early part of 
the seventeenth century, relates the events of the 
kind which came to his knowledge under the date 
of their occurrence. A young woman attacked 
with hydrophobia had in such horror the smother- 
ing, which, the diarist quietly observed in a paren- 
thesis, *‘ is usual in these maladies,”’ that she was 
rendered more frantic by the prospect of the remedy 
than by the present disease. Habit with her re- 
lations was stronger than nature ; they had no idea 
of remitting the customary violence, even at the 
entreaties of the interested person, and only so 
far yielded to her dread of suffocation as to mingle 
poison with her medicine instead, which Lestoile 
says was administered by her husband “ with all 
the regrets in the world.”” Sometimes, however, 
the victims invited their doom. A page, on his 
way to the sea, then esteemed a specific in hydro- 
phobia, was seratched by a thorn which drew blood, 
as he passed throngh a wood. For a person in 
his condition to see his own blood was supposed 
to be fatal. The lad, apprehending the accession 
of a fit, begged the attendants to smother him on the 
spot, ‘‘ and this,’’ says Lestoile, ‘ they did weep- 
ing—an event piteous to hear, and still more to 
behold.” A second page is mentioned by the 
same diarist, who happily died as they were pre- 
paring to shoot him. It is evident how much 
these domestic immolations must have weakened 
the awful reverence for life; the weeping execu- 
tioner of his dearest relatives was separated by a 
far less impassable gulf from the cold-blooded 
murderer. A medical trickery, which grew no 
doubt from the frightful reality, still remains in 
France among the resources of medicine. Hydro- 
phobia is sometimes feigned, and when the physi- 
cian suspects imposture he orders the patient to be 
smothered between a couple of mattresses, which 
cures him, says Orfila, as if by enchantment. 

A mode of suffocation less murderous in appear- 
ance than the smothering with a pillow was prev- 
alent for centuries, both on the continent and in 
England. The supports were withdrawn by a 
jerk from beneath the head, which being suddenly 
thrown back, the respiration that before was labored 
and difficult became shortly impossible. Hence it 
is that Shakspeare’s Timon, enumerating the 
cursed effeets of gold, says that it will— 

Pluck stout men's pillows from below their heads. 
Another practice which tortured the dying under 
pretence of relief, even in this country, lingered 
among the ignorant until recent days. The expir- 
ing ascetic of the Romish faith, prolonging his 
penance into death, yielded up his breath on a 
couch of hair. Customs survive when their rea- 
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be ascribed to the hair, and Protestants slowly 
sinking to their rest were dragged from their 
feather-beds, and laid on a mattress to quicken 
their departure. The result of most of these per- 
verted proceedings was to combine the disadvan- 
tages of both kinds of death—to add the horror of 
violence to the protracted pains of gradual decay. 
When the wearied swimmer touched the shore, a 
furious billow dashed him on the rock. 

The pain of dying must be distinguished from 
the pain of the previous disease, for when life ebbs 
sensibility declines. As death is the final extine- 
tion of corporal feeling, so numbness increases as 
death comes on. The prostration of disease, like 
healthful fatigue, engenders a growing stupor—a 
sensation of subsiding softly into a coveted repose. 
The transition resembles what may be seen in 
those lofty mountains, whose sides exhibiting 
every climate in regular gradation, vegetation lux- 
uriates at their base, and dwindles in the approach 
to the regions of snow till its feeblest manifestation 
is repressed by the cold. The so-called agony can 
never be more formidable than when the brain is 
the last to go, and the mind preserves to the end a 
rational cognizance of the state of the body. Yet 
persons thus situated commonly attest that there 
are few things in life less painful than the close. 
“Tf I had strength enough to hold a pen,”’ said 
William Hunter, ‘1 would write how easy and 
delightful it is to die.”’ ‘If this be dying,’’ said 
the niece of Newton of Olney, ‘it is a pleasant 
thing to die ;”’ “the very expression,’’ adds her 
uncle, ‘* which another friend of mine made use of 
on her deathbed a few years ago.”’ The same 
words have so often been uttered under similar 
circumstances, that we could fill pages with in- 
stances which are only varied by the name of the 
speaker. ‘If this be dying,’’ said Lady Glenor- 
chy, ‘* it is the easiest thing imaginable.”’ ‘I 
thought that dying had been more difficult,”’ said 
Louis XIV. ‘I did not suppose it was so sweet 
to die,”’ said Francis Suarez, the Spanish theolo- 
gian. An agreeable surprise was the prevailing 
sentiment with them all; they expected the stream 
to terminate in the dash of the torrent, and they 
found it was losing itself in the gentlest current. 
The whole of the faculties seem sometimes concen- 
trated on the placid enjoyment. The day Arthur 
Murphy died he kept repeating from Pope, 

Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 

To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 

Nor does the calm partake of the sensitiveness of 
sickness. There was a swell in the sea the day 
Collingwood breathed his last upon the element 
which had been the scene of his glory. Cvptain 
Thomas expressed a fear that he was disturbed by 
the tossing of the ship: ‘* No, Thomas,” he re- 
plied: ‘IT am now in a state in which nothing in 
this world can disturb me more. I am dying ; and 
I am sure it must be consolatory to you, and all 
who love me, to see how comfortably I am coming 
to my end.”” 

A second and common condition of the dying is 





sons are forgotten. A physical virtue had come to 


to be lost to themselves and all around them in 
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utter unconsciousness. Countenance and gestures | in fact, is a sufficiently distressing disorder before 
might in many cases suggest that, however dead to | the sensibility is blunted and the strength subdued. 
the external world, an interior sensibility still re-| But the termination is not to be judged by the be- 
mained. But we have the evidence of those whom} ginning. Dr. Campbell, the well-known Scotch 
disease has left at the eleventh hour, that while | professor, had a seizure, which all but carried him 
their supposed sufferings were pitied by their off, a few months before he succumbed to the dis- 
friends, existence was a blank. Montaigne, when] ease. A cordial gave him unexpected relief; and 
stunned by a fall from his horse, tore open his| his first words were to express astonishment at the 
doublet; but he was entirely senseless, and only| sad countenance of his friends, because his own 
knew afterwards that he had done it from the in-| mind, he told them, was in such a state at the eri- 
formation of the attendants. The delirium of fever | sis of the attack, from the expectation of immediate 
is distressing to witness, but the victim awakes from | dissolution, that there was no other way to describe 
it as from a heavy sleep, totally ignorant that he| his feelings than by saying he was in rapture. 
has passed days and nights tossing wearily and Licht indeed must have been the suffering as he 
talking wildly. Perceptions which had occupied gasped for breath, since physical agony, had it ex- 
the entire man could hardly be obliterated in the isted, would have quite subdued the mental ecstasy. 
instant of recovery ; or, if any one were inclined to As little is the death-sweat forced out by anguish. 
adopt the solution, there is yet a proof that the eal-| Cold as ice, his pulse nearly gone, ‘* a mortal per- 
lousness is real, in the unflinching manner in which | Spiration ran down the body’’ of La Boétie, the 
bed-sores are rolled upon, that are too tender to| friend of Montaigne, and it was at this very mo- 
bear touching when sense is restored. Wherever} ment that, roused by the weeping of his relations, 
there is insensibility, virtual death precedes death he exclaimed, ‘** Who is it that torments me thus’? 
itself, and to die is to awake in another world. Why was I snatched from my deep and pleasant 
More usually the mind is in a state intermediate | repose’ Oh! of what rest do you deprive me !” 
between activity and oblivion. Observers unaccus- | Such fond lamentations disturb many a last moment , 
tomed to sit by the bed of death readily mistake and the dying often remonstrate by looks when 
increasing languor for total insensibility. But they cannot by words. Hard as it may be to con- 
those who watch closely can distinguish that the| trol emotions with the very heart-strings ready to 
ear, though dull, is not yet deaf—that the eye, erack, pity demands an effort in which the strong- 
though dim, is not yet sightless. When a by-| est affection will be surest of success. The grief 
stander remarked of Dr. Wollaston that his mind| will not be more bitter in the end, that to keep it 
was gone, the expiring philosopher made a signal | back had been the Jast service of love. ‘Tears are 
for paper and pencil, wrote down some figures, and | a tribute of which those who bestow it should bear 
cast them up. The superior energy of his charac-| all the cost. A worse torment is the attempt to 
ter was the principal difference between himself | arrest forcibly the exit of life by pouring cordials 
and thousands who die and give no open sign.} down throats which can no longer swallow, or more 
Their faculties survive, though averse to even the | madly to goad the motionless body into a manifes- 
faintest effort, and they badly testify in languid and | tation of existence by the appliance of pain. It is 
broken phrases that the torpor of the body more| like the plunge of the spur into the side of the 
than keeps pace with the inertness of the mind. | courser, which rouses him as he is falling, to take 
The same report is given by those who have ad-| another bound before he drops to rise no more. 
vanced to the very border of the country from 
whence no traveller returns. Montaigne after his 
accident passed for a corpse, and the first feeble | But the most approved method of what, in the lan- 
indications of returning life resembled some of the | guage of the time, was called ‘* fetching again,” 
commonest symptoms of death. But his own feel-| was to send a stream of smoke up the nostrils, 
ings were those of a man who is dropping into the | which Hooker states to be ‘‘ the wonted practising 
sweets of slumber, and his longing was towards! of well-willers upon their friends, although they 
blank rest, and not for recovery. ‘* Methought,’’ | know it a matter impossible to keep them living ;”” 
he says, ‘* my life only hung upon my lips; and 1) and well-willing thoughtlessness among our peas- 
shut my eyes to help to thrust it out, and took a\ antry to this very hour often endeavors to rescue 
pleasure in languishing and letting myself go.’’| friends from the grasp of death by torturing them 
In many of these instances, as in the cases of stu-| into making one writhing struggle. The gentle 
pefaction, there are appearances which we have | nature of our great dramatist taught him that to 
learnt to associate with suffering, because con-| those descending into the grave nothing was more 
stantly conjoined with it. A cold perspiration be-| grateful than its own stillness. Salisbury, at the 
dews the skin, the breathing is harsh and labored, | death of Cardinal Beaufort, interposes with the 
and sometimes, especially in delicate frames, death | remonstrance— 
is ushered in by convulsive movements which look 
like the wrestling with an oppressive enemy. But 
they are signs of debility and a failing system, 
which have no relation to pain. There is hardly 
an occasion when the patient fights more vehe-| Kent, with reverent tenderness, says, 
mently for life than in an attack of asthma, which, 
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Queen Muargaret.—Help, lords, the king is dead. 
Somerset.—Rear up bis Sede ; wring him by the nose. 


Disturb him not, let him pass peaceably. 
And when Edgar is calling to Lear, 
Look up, my lord, 





Vex not his ghost ; O! let him pass. 
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When Cavendish, the great chemist, perceived 
* that his end drew near, he ordered his attendant to 
retire, and not to return till a certain hour. The 
servant came back to find his master dead. He 
had chosen to breathe out his soul in solitude and 
silence, and would not be distracted by the pres- 
ence of man, since vain was his help. Every- 
body desires to smooth the bed of death ; but un- 
reflecting feeling, worse than the want of it in the 
result, turns it often to a bed of thorns. 

It is not always that sickness merges into the 
agony. The strained thread may break at last 
with a sudden snap. This is by no means rare 
in consumption, Burke’s son, upon whom his 
father has conferred something of his own celeb- 
rity, heard his parents sobbing in another room at 
the prospect of an event they knew to be inevita- 
ble. He rose from his bed, joined his illustrious 
father, and endeavored to engage him in a cheer- 
ful conversation. Burke continued silent, choked 
with grief. His son again made an effort to con- 
sole him. ‘* 1 am under no terror,”’ he said; ‘I 
feel myself better and in spirits, and yet my heart 
flutters, I know not why. Pray talk to me, sir! 
talk of religion, talk" of morality ; talk, if you 
will, of indifferent subjects.”” Here a noise at- 
tracted his notice, and he exclaimed, ‘* Does it 
rain '—No; it is the rustling of the wind through 
the trees.’ The whistling of the wind, and the 
waving of the trees, brought Milton’s majestic 
lines to his mind, and he repeated them with un- 
common grace and effect : 


His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your tops, ye pines ; 
With every plant, in sign of worship, wave ! 


A second time he took up the sublime and melo- 
dious strain, and, accompanying the action to the 
word, waved his own hand in token of worship, and 
sunk into the arms of his father—a corpse. Not 
a sensation told him that in an instant he would 
stand in the presence of the Creator to whom his 
body was bent in homage, and whose praises still 
resounded from his lips. But commonly the hand 
of death is felt for one brief moment before the 
work is done. Yet a parting word, or an expres- 
sion of prayer, in which the face and voice retain 
their composure, show that there is nothing pain- 
ful in the warning. It was in this way that Boi- 
leau expired from the effects of a dropsy. A 
friend entered the room where he was sitting ; 
and the poet, in one and the same breath, bid him 
hail and farewell. ‘* Good day and adieu,” said 
he ; ‘* it will be a very jong adieu’’—and instantly 
died. 

In sudden death which is not preceded by sick- 
ness, the course of events is much the same. Some 
expire in the performance of the ordinary actions 
of life; some with a half-completed sentence on 
their lips; some in the midst of a quiet sleep. 
Many die without a sound, many with a single 
sigh, many with merely a struggle and a groan. 
In other instances there are two or three minutes 





the attack, there will be room for the ordinary 
pangs of disease. But, upon the whole, there 
can be no death Jess awful than the death which 
comes in the midst of life, if it were not for the 
shock it gives the survivors, and the probability 
with most that it will find them unprepared. 
When there are only a few beats of the pulse, 
and a few heavings of the bosom between healt) 
and the grave, it can signify little whether they 
are the throbbings of pain, or the thrills of joy, 
or the mechanical movements of an unconscious 
frame. 

There is, then, no foundation for the idea thai 
the pain of dying is the climax to the pain of dis- 
ease ; for, unless the stage of the agony is crosse: 
at a stride, disease stupefies when it is about to 
kill. If the anguish of the sickness has been ex- 
treme, so striking from the contrast is the ease 
that supervenes, that—without even the temporary 
revival which distinguishes the lightening before 
death—** kind nature’s signal for retreat’’ is be- 
lieved to be the signal of the retreat of the dis- 
ease. Pushkin, the Russian poet, suffered agony 
from a wound received in a duel. His wife, 
deceived by the deep tranquillity which succeeded, 
left the room with a countenance beaming with 
joy, and exclaimed to the physician, ‘‘ You see he 
is to live; he will not die.”’-—** But at this mo- 
ment,’’ says the narrative, ‘‘ the last process of 
vitality had already begun.’’ Where the symp- 
toms are those of recovery, there is in truth more 
pain to be endured than when the issue is death, 
for sickness does not relinquish its hold in relaxing 
its grasp. In the violence which produces speedy 
insensibility, the whole of the downward course is 
easy compared to the subsequent ascent. When 
Montaigne was stunned, he passed, as we have 
seen, from stupor te a dreamyelysium. But when 
returning life had thawed the numbness engendered 
by the blow, then it was that the pains got hold 
of hin. which imagination pictures as incident to 
death. Cowper, on reviving after his attempt to 
haag himself, thought he was in hell; and those 
who are taken senseless from the water, and after 
wards recovered, reécho the sentiment, though 
they may vary the phrase. This is what we 
should, upon reflection, expect. The body is 
quickly deddened, and slowly restored ; and from 
the moment corporal sensitiveness returns, the 
throes of the still disordered functions are so many 
efforts of pain. In so far as it is a question of 
bodily suffering, death is the lesser evil of the 
two. 

Of the trials to be undergone before dying sets 
in, everybody, from personal experience or obser- 
vation of disease, has formed a general idea. Du- 
ration is an element as important as intensity, and 
slow declines, which are not accompanied by any 
considerable suffering, put patience and fortitude to 
a severe test. ‘* My friends,”’ said the Fontenelle, 
a short time before he died, ‘‘ I have no pain— 
only a little difficulty in keeping up life ;’’ but 


of contest and distress, and in proportion as the | this little difficulty becomes a great fatigue when 


termination is distant from the commencement of | protracted without intermission through weeks and 
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months. More, the Platonist, who was afflicted 
in this way, described his feelings by the expres- 
sive comparison, that he was as a fish out of its 
element, which Jay tumbling in the dust of the 
street. With all the kindness bestowed upon the 
sick, there is sometimes a disposition to judge them 
by the standard of our own healthy sensations, and 
blame them for failings which are the effects of 
disease. We complain that they are selfish, not 
always remembering that it is the importunity of 
suffering which makes them exacting ; we call 
them impatient—forgetful that, though ease can 
afford to wait, pain craves immediate relicf; we 
think them capricious, and overlook that fancy pic- 
tures solace in appliances which aggravate upon 
trial, and add disappointment to distress. There 
is not any situation in which steady minds and 
sweet dispositions evince a greater superiority over 
the hasty and sensual part of mankind ; but self- 
coutrol adapts itself to the ordinary exigencies of 
life, and if surprised by evils with which it has 
not been accustomed to measure its strength, the 
firmest nerve and the sunniest temper are over- 
come by the sudden violence of the assault. Un- 
less the understanding is affected, irritability and 
waywardness constantly diminish when experience 
has shown the wisdom and duty of patience, and 
there soon springs up, with well-ordered minds, a 
generous rivalry between submission on the one 
hand, and forbearance on the other. From the 
hour that sin and death entered into the world, 
it was merey that disease and decay should eater 
too. A sick room is a school of virtue, whether 
we are spectators of the mortality of our dearest 
connections, or are experiencing our own. 

Violent often differs little from natural death. 
Many poisons destroy by setting up disorders re- 
sembling those to which flesh is the inevitable 
heir; and, as in ordinary sickness, though the 
disorder may be torture, the mere dying is easy. 
The drugs which kill with the rapidity of light- 
ning, or which act by lulling the whole of the 
senses to sleep, can first or last create no suffering 
worthy of the name. Fatal hemorrhage is an- 
other result both of violence and disease, and from 
the example of Seneca—his prolonged torments, 
afier his veins were opened, and his recourse to a 
second method of destruction to curtail the bitter- 
ness of the first—was held by Sir Thomas Browne 
io bea dreadful kindof death. Browne was more 
influenced by what he read than by what he saw, 
or he must have observed, in the course of his 
practice, that it is not of necessity, nor in general, 
an agonizing process. The pain depends upon 
the rate at which life is reduced below the point 
where sensibility ends. The sluggish blood of 
the aged Seneca refused to flow in an ample 
stream, and left him just enough vigor to feel and 
to suffer. A fuller discharge takes rapid effect, 
and renders the suffering trifling by making it 
short. An obstruction by respiration is, beyond 
comparison, more painful than total suffocation. 

To be shot dead is one of the easiest modes of 
terminating life; yet, rapid as it is, the body has 





(of suffering. 





leisure to feel, and the mind to reflect. On the 
first attempt, by one of the fanatic adherents of 
Spain, to assassinate the William, Prince of Or- 
ange, who took the lead in the revolt of the Neth- 
erlands, the ball passed through the bones of his 
face, and brought him to the ground. In the in- 
stant of time that preceded stupefaction, he was 
able to frame the notion that the ceiling of the 
room had fallen and crushed him. The cannon- 
shot which plunged into the brain of Charles XII. 
did not prevent him from seizing his sword by the 
hilt. The idea of an attack, and the necessity 
for defence, were impressed upon him by a blow 
which we should have supposed too tremendous to 
leave an interval for thought. But it by no means 
follows that the infliction of fatal violence is ac- 
companied by a pang. From what is known of 
the first effects of gun-shot wounds, it is probable 
that the impression is rather stunning than acute. 
Unless death be immediate, the pain is as varied 
as the nature of the injuries, and these are past 
counting up. But there is nothing singular in the 
dying sensations, though Lord Byron remarked the 
physiological peculiarity, that the expression is 
invariably that of languor, while in death from a 
stab the countenance reflects the traits of natural 
character—of gentleness or ferocity—to the latest 
breath. Some of the cases are of interest to show 
with what slight disturbance life may go on under 
mortal wounds till it suddenly comes to a final stop. 
A foot-soldier at Waterloo, piereed by a musket- 
ball in the hip, begged water from a trooper who 
chanced to possess a canteen of beer. The wounded 
man drank, returned his heartiest thanks, men- 
tioned that his regiment was nearly exterminated, 
and, having proceeded a dozen yards in his way to 
the rear, fell to the earth, and with one convulsive 
movement of his limbs concluded his career. 
‘** Yet his voice,’ says the trooper, who himself 
tells the story, ‘‘ gave scarcely the smallest sign 
of weakness.”’ Captain Basil Hal), who in his 
early youth was present at the battle of Corunna, 
has singled out from the confusion which consigns 
to oblivion the woes and gallantry of war, another 
instance extremely similar, which oceurred on that 
occasion. An old officer, who was shot in the 
head, arrived pale and faint at the temporary hos- 
pital, and begged the surgeon to look at his wound, 
which was pronounced to be mortal. ‘*‘ Indeed, I 
feared so,’ he responded with impeded utterance ; 
‘‘ and yet I should like very much to live a little 
longer—if it were possible.’’ He laid his sword 
upon a stone at his side, ‘‘ as gently,’’ says Hall, 
‘as if its steel had been turned to glass, and 
almost immediately sunk down upon the turf.”’ 
Drowning was held in horror by some of the 
ancients who conceived the soul to be a fire, and 
that the water would put it out. Buta Sybarite 


could hardly have quarrelled with the death. 
The struggles at the outset are prompted by ter- 
ror, not by pain, which commences later, and is 
soon succeeded by a pleasing languor ; nay some, 
if not the majority, eseape altogether the interval 
A gentleman, for whose accuracy 
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we can vouch, told us he had not experienced the 
slightest feeling of suffocation. The stream was 
transparent, the day brilliant, and as he stood 
upright he could see the sun shining through the 
water, with a dreamy consciousness that his eyes 
were about to be closed upon it forever. Yet he 
neither feared his fate, nor wished to avert it. A 
sleepy sensation which soothed and gratified him 
made a luxurious bed of a watery grave. A 
friend informed Mothe-le-Vayer, that such was his 
delight in groping at the bottom, that a feeling of 
anger passed through his mind against the per- 
sons who pulled him out. It is probable that 
some of our readers may have seen a singularly 
striking account of recovery from drowning by a 
highly distinguished officer still living, who also 
speaks to the total absence of pain while under 
the waves ; but adds a cireumstance of startling 
interest—namely, that during the few moments of 
consciousness the whole events of his previous life, 
from childhood, seemed to repass with lightning- 
like rapidity and brightness before his eyes: a 
narration which shows en what accurate knowl- 
edge the old oriental framed his story of the sul- 
tan who dipped his head into a basin of water, 
and had, as it were, gone through all the adven- 
tures of a crowded life before he lifted it out 
again. No one can have the slightest disposition 
to question the evidence in this recent English 
case ; but we do not presume to attempt the phys- 
iological explanation. 

Thai to be frozen to death must be frightful 
torture many would consider certain from their 
own experience of the effects of cold. But here 
we fall into the usual error of supposing that the 
suffering will inerease with the energy of the 
agent, which could only be the case if sensibility 
remained the same. Intense cold brings on 
speedy sleep, which fascinates the senses, and 
fairly beguiles men out of their lives. A friend 
of Robert Boyle, who was overtaken by the drow- 
siness while comfortably seated on the side of a 
sledge, assured him that he had neither power 
nor inclination to ask for help; and unless his 
companions had observed his condition he would 
have welcomed the snow for his winding-sheet. 
But the most curious example of the seductive 
power of cold is to be found in the adventures of 
the botanical party who, in Cook's first voyage, 
were caught in a snow-storm on Tierra del Fuego. 
Dr. Solander, by birth a Swede, and well ac- 
quainted with the destructive deceits of a rigorous 
climate, admonished the company, in defiance of 
lassitud>, to keep moving on. ‘* Whoever,” said 
he, “sits down will sleep—and whoever sleeps 
will perish.”’ The doctor spoke as a sage, but he 
feltas aman. In spite of the remonstrances of 
those whom he had instructed and alarmed, he 
was the first to lie down. A blaek servant, who 
followed the example, was told he would die, and 
he replied that to die was all he desired. But 
the doctor despised his own philosophy ; he said 
he would sleep first, and go on afterwards. Sleep 
he did for two or three minutes, and would have 
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slept forever unless his companions had happily 
sueceeded in kindling a fire. The scene was 
repeated thousands of times in the retreat from 
Moscow. ‘ The danger of stopping,’’ says Beau- 
pré, who was on the medical staff, ‘* was univer- 
sally observed, and generally disregarded.’? Fy. 
postulation was answered by a stupid gaze, or |) 
the request to be allowed to sleep unmolested, fi» 
sleep was delicious, and the only suffering was in 
resisting its cal]. Mr. Alison, the historian, to 
try the experiment, sat down in his garden at 
night when the thermometer had fallen four de- 
grees below zero, and so quickly did the drowsi- 
ness come stealing on, that he wondered how a 
soul of Napoleon's unhappy band had been able 
to resist the treacherous influence. And doubt- 
Jess they would all have perished if the fear of 
death had not sometimes contended with the lux- 
ury of dying. Limbs are sacrificed where life 
escapes, and such is the obtuseness of feeling that 
passengers in the streets of St. Petersburg rely 
on one another for the friendly warning that their 
noses are about to preeede them to the tomb. An 
appearance of intoxication is another common 
result, and half-frozen people in England have 
been punished for drunkards—an injustice the 
more galling, that in their own opinion the state 
was produced by the very want of their sovereign 
specific, *‘ a glass of something to keep out the 
eold.”’ The whole of the effects are readily ex- 
plained. The contracting force of the cold com- 
presses the vessels, drives the blood into the inte- 
rior of the body, and the surface, deprived of the 
life-sustaining fluid, is left torpid or dead. A 
part of the external circulation takes refuge in the 
brain, and the congestion of the brain is the cause 
of the stupor. The celetity of the operation, 
when not resisted by exercise, may be judged 
from the circumstance that, in the few instants 
Dr. Solander slept, his shoes dropped off through 
the shrinking of his feet. There is the less to 
wonder at in the contradiction between his pre- 
cepts and his praetice. In proportion to the dan- 
ger which his mind foretold was the ease with 
which his vigilance was overpowered and dis- 
armed. 

It was a desire worthy of Caligula that the 
victims of the state should ¢aste their death. The 
barbarous maxim has never lacked patrons in bar- 
barous times, nor has humanity always kept pace 
with refinement. Manners continued to soften, 
and still it was not thonght wrong that in heinous 
cases a forfeited life should be wrung out by any 
torture, however lengthened and intense. The 
physicians of Montpelier in the sixteenth century 
received from the French government the annual 
present of a criminal to be dissected alive for the 
advancement of science. The theory of the med- 
ical art could have gained nothing to justify lessons 
which brutalized its professors. No amount of 
skill can supply to society the place of respect for 
life and sympathy for suffering.* Savage buf- 


* When the poison-tampering queen in Cymbeline tells 
the doctor— 
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foonery was sometimes employed to give an edge 
to cruelty. Among a hundred and fifty persons 
executed in France in the reign of Henry II., by | 
every variety of device, for an insurrection against | 
the salt-tax, three were found guilty of. killing 
two collectors, and exclaiming as they threw the 
bodies into the river, ‘‘ Go, wicked salt-tax gath- 
erers, and salt the fish in the Charente.”’ The} 
grave and reverend seigniors who sat in judgment 
exerted their ingenuity to devise a scene in mim- | 
iery of this passionate outburst of infuriated men. 
Their legs and arms having first been broken | 
with an iron bar, the culprits, whilst yet alive, | 
were thrown into a fire, the executioner calling | 
after them in obedience to the sentence, ‘ Go, | 
mad wretches, to roast the fish of the Charente | 
that you have salted with the bodies of the offi- | 
cers of your sovereign lord and king.’’ The assas- | 
sin of Henry IV. was tortured for hours—his'! 
guilty hand burnt off, his flesh torn with pincers, | 
molten lead and boiling oil poured into his wounds 
—and the tragedy concluded by yoking horses to 
his arms and legs, and tearing him limb from 
limb. The frightful spectacle was made a court 
entertainment, and lords, ladies, and princes of 
the blood remained to the end, feasting their! 
eyes with his contortions and their ears with his | 
cries. Much nearer our own times, when Da- 
miens, who was half-crazed, struck at Louis XV. 
with a penknife, and slightly wounded him in the 
ribs, the entire scene was again acted over, and | 
again high-born dames were the eager spectators | 
of the torment. Generations of Juxury had given 
to the manners of court minions the polish of 
steel, and its hardness to their hearts. 

Exeeutions in England were less appalling 
than in France, and the cireumstances of cruelty 
became sooner abhorrent to the disposition of the 
nation. But there was enough which revolts our | 
humaner feelings, and the embowelling of traitors | 
in particular was a frequent horror. A contem-| 
porary writer has preserved the details of the 
death of Sir Thomas Blount, in the reign of Henry 
IV. He was hanged in form, immediately cut | 
down, and seated on a bench befvure the fire pre-| 
pared to consume his entrails. The executioner, 
holding a razor in his hand, knelt and asked his 
pardon. ‘‘ Are you the person,” inquired Sir 
Thomas, “ appointed to deliver me from this 
world?’ and the executioner having answered, 








I will try the force 
Of these thy compounds on such creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging (but none human)— 


ber medical confident replies— 


Your Highness 
Shall by such practice but make hard your heart; 


and on this reply, in one of those notes which modern 
editors usually sneer at, but to which Mr. Knight occa- 
sionally (as here) does more justice, we read :—‘‘ The 
thought would probably have been more amplified had 
our author lived to be shocked with such experiments as 
have been performed in later times by a race of men who 
have practised torturing without pity, and are yet suffered 
to erect their heads ae human beings.” So wrote Dr. 
Johnson—and he himself could hardly have anticipated 
the systematic devilishness of many French and some 





English surgeons in our own day. 


** Yes,"’ and received a kiss of peace, proceeded 
with the razor to rip up his belly. In this way 
perished many of the Roman Catholics who had 
sentence of conspiracies against Elizabeth. Either 
from the caprice of the executioner, or the private 
instructions of his superiors, the measure dealt 
out was extremely unequal. Some were per- 
mitted to die before the operation was begun, 
some were half-strangled, and some, the instant 
the halter had closed round their throats, were 
seized and butchered in the fulness of life. In 
the latter cases, at least, much of the rigor of the 
sentence was at the discretion of the wretch who 
carried it into effeet; and as the friends of the 
criminal bribed him when they could afford it, to 
plunge his knife into a vital part, it is to be pre- 
sumed that he regulated his mercy ‘y his avarice. 
Lord Russell remarked, that it was pretty thing 
to give a fee to be beheaded. But ihe custom of 
presenting fees to the headsman had the same 
origin with these gratuities to the hangman—the 
desire of his victims to propitiate a functionary 
who, unless they paid him like gentlemen, had it 
always in his power to behave like a ruffian. 
In the reign of George III. the letter of the law 


'of treason was brought into harmony with what 


had long been the practice, and it was enacted 
that until life was extinct the mutilation of the 
body should not be commenced. The change 
was an evidence of the complete revolution in 
public opinion. Instead of grades of anguish, 
simple death is the highest punishment known to 
the law. The horror of violence, the agony of 
suspense, the opprobrium of mankind, the misery 
of friends, the pangs of conscience, the dread of 
eternity, form a compilation of woe which requires 
no addition from bodily torture. Every year con- 
tributes to falsify the old reproach, that fewer 
hours had been devoted to sofien than to exas- 
perate death. Modern investigations have all 
been directed the other way ; and the desire is 
universal, that even the criminal, whose life is 
most justly the forfeit of his crime, should find 
speedy deliverance. 

Hanging has prevailed more universally than 
any single mode of execution—nay, more, per- 
haps, than all other methods combined. Recom- 
mended by simplicity, and the absence of blood- 
shed, it is at the same time a death from which 
imagination revolts. None would, prior to expe- 
rience, be conceived more distressing, for the 
agony might be expected to be realized to utmost 
intensity in the sudden transition from the vigor 
of health to a forced and yet not immediate death. 
Many indeed fancy that the fall of the body dislo- 
cates the neck, when the consequent injury to the 
spinal cord would annihilate life at the instant of 
the shock. But this is among the number of vul- 
gar errors. ‘Though a possible result, it very 
rarely occurs, unless a special maneuvre is em- 
ployed to produce it. Before revolutionary genius 
had discarded the gibbet in France, Louis, the 
eminent professor, struck with the circumstance 
that the criminals in Paris were some instants in 
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dying, while those of Lyons hung a lifeless mass 
the moment the rope was strained by their weight, 
learned from the executioner the trick of trade 
which spared his victims a struggle. In flinging 
them from the ladder he steadied with one hand 
the head, and with the other imparted to the body 
a rotatory movement which gave a wrench to the 
neck. The veritable Jack Ketch of the reign of 
James II., who has transmitted his name to all 
the inheritors of his office, may be conjectured 
from a story current at the time to have been in 
the secret, for it was the boast of his wife that, 
though the assistant could manage to get through 
the business, her husband alone was possessed of 
the art tomake a culprit ‘‘ die sweetly.”” Where 
the fall is great, or the person corpulent, disloca- 
tion might take place without further interference, 
but, with an occasional exeeption, those who are 
hanged perish simply by suffocation. There is 
nothing in that circumstance to oceasion special 
regret. An immense number of persons recov- 
ered from insensibility have recorded their sensa- 
tions, and agree in their report that an easier end 
could not be desired. An acquaintance of Lord 
Bacon, who meant to hang himself partially, lost 
his footing, and was cut down at the last extrem- 


ity, having nearly paid for his curiosity with his) 
He declared that he felt no pain, and his’ 


life. 


only sensation was of fire before his eyes, which 
changed first to black and then to sky-blue. These 


colors are even a source of pleasure. A Captain 
Montagnac, who was hanged in France during 
the religious wars, and rescued from the gibbet 
at the intercession of Viscount Turenne, com- 
plained that, having lost all pain in an instant, he 
had been taken from a light of which the charm 
defied description. Another criminal, who escaped 
by the breaking of the cord, said that, after a sec- 
ond of suffering, a fire appeared, and across it the 
most beautiful avenue of trees. Henry IV. of 
France sent his physician to question him, and 
when mention was made of a pardon, the man 
answered coldly that it was not worth the asking. 
The uniformity of the description renders it use- 
less to multiply instances. They fill pages in 
every book of medical jurisprudence. All agree 
that the uneasiness is quite momentary, that a 
pleasurable feeling immediately succeeds, that 
colors of various hue start up before the sight, 
and that these having been gazed on for a trivial 
space, the rest is oblivion. The mind, averted 
from the reality of the situation, is engaged in 
scenes the most remote from that which fills the 
eye of the spectator—the vile rabble, the hideous 
gallows, and the struggling form that swings in 
the wind. Formerly in England the friends of 
the criminal, in the natural belief that while there 
was life thers was pain, threw themselves upon 
his legs as the cart drove away, that the addition 
of their weight might shorten his pangs. A 
more sad satisfaction for all the parties concerned 
could not wel] be conceived. 

In the frenzy of innovation which accompanied 
the French revolution, when everything was to 
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be changed, and (as impostors pretended and 
dupes believed) to be changed for the better, the 
reforming mania extended to the execution of 
criminals, and Dr. Guillotin, a weak, vain eox- 
comb, who revived with improvements an old 
machine, had the honor of giving his name to an 
adopted child whose operations have ensured him- 
self from oblivion. The head, he assured the 
tender-hearted legislature, would fly off in the 
twinkling of an eye, and its owner suffer nothing. 
It has since been maintained that, far from feel- 
ing nothing, he suffers at the time, and for ten 
minutes afterwards—that the trunkless head 
thinks as usual, and is master of its movements— 
that the ear hears, the eye sees, and the |ijs 
essay to speak. M. Sue, the father of the nov- 
elist, whose theories of human physiology have a 
thorough family resemblance to his son’s repre- 
sentations of human nature, went so far as to con- 
tend that ‘‘ the body felt as a body and the head 
as ahead.’’ The experience of the living sets the 
first of these assertions at rest. When a nerve 
of sensation is severed from its communication 
with the brain, the part below the lesion ceases 
to feel. The muscular power often continues, 
but sensibility there is none. The head is not 
disposed of so readily, for since it is the centre of 
feeling, it is impossible in decapitation to infer the 
torpor of the brain from the callousness of the 
body. But it would require the strongest evi- 
dence to prove that sensation survives the shock ; 
and the evidence, on the contrary, is exceeding!y 
weak. The alleged manifestations of feeling are 
only what occur in many kinds of death where 
we know that the pain is already past. No one 
frequently appears to die harder when the face is 
uncovered than the man that is hanged, and yet 
all the time there is horror on his countenance, 
within he is either calm or unconscious.* Ii 
those who stood by the guillotine had been equally 
curious about other modes of dying, they would 

* The face after hanging is sometimes natural, but 
more commonly distorted. Shakspeare has given a vivid 
and exact description of the change in the speech where 


Warwick points to the indications of violence which 
prove that the Duke of Gloster had been murdered :— 
But see, his face is black and full of of blood ; 
His eyeballs further out than when he lived, 
Staring full ghastly like a strangled man; 
His hair upreared, his nostrils stretched with struggling ; 
His hands abroad displayed, as one that —— 
And tugged for life, and was by strength subdued. 


The great poets beat the Yep apa out of the 
field. They have the two-fold faculty essential to de- 
scription—the eye which discriminates the characteris 
circumstances, and the words which bring them up like 
pictures before the mind. By ‘ his hands abroad dis- 
played” must be understood that they were thrust to a 
distance from the body, which is an impulse with persons 
who are stifled by force. That the hands themselves 
should be wide open is inconsistent with the fact, and with 
the idea of “grasping.” They are sometimes clenched 
with such violence that the nails penetrate the flesh of the 
s—another instance among many, after what we 
now of the sensations in hanging, how little the convul- 
sive movements of the dying are connected with pain. 
The circumstance is not surprising, now that the splendid 
investigations of Sir Charles Bell, which may challenge 
comparison with anything that has ever been done in 
physiology, have demonstrated that the nerves of motion 
are distinct from the nerves of feeling, and that they are 
capable of acting independently of one another. 
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have known that the peculiarity was not in the 
signs, but in the interpretations they put upon 
them. ‘The lips move convulsively—the head, 
say they, is striving to speak—the eyes are wide 
open, and are therefore watching the scene before 
them ; as if it was not common in violent death 
for lips to quiver when the mind was laid to rest, 
and for eyes to stare when their sense was shut. 
It is affirmed, however, that the eyes are some- 
times fixed upon cherished objects. But were the 
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turned, and had it refitted to the parent stock. On 
the following day it had begun to unite, and on 
the fourth the old nose was again incorporated 
with the old face. The Polish doctors may have 
founded their hopes on some examples of the kind. 
But they overlooked that time was an element in 
the cure, and that life must be sustained while ad- 


hesion was going on. They seem to have imag- 


ined that the neck and head would unite together 
upon the first application, with the same celerity 





anguish, as is asserted, ‘* full fine, perfect,’ the 
head, instead of employing itself in the contem- 
plation of friends, would be absorbed in its own 
intolerable torments. The illusion is probably 
produced by the relatives themselves, who look in 
the direction of the eyes, which then appear to 
return the gaze. But it is neither necessary nor 
safe to find a solution for every marvel. Few 


have had the opportunity, and fewer still the | 


capacity, for correct observation. The imagina- 
tion of the spectator is powerfully excited, and a 
slight perversion suffices to convert a mechanical 
movement into an emotion of feeling or an effort 
of the will. There are not many of the ordinary 
statements which rest upon the testimony of com- 
petent observers ; and most of the extraordinary, 
such as the blushing of Charlotte Corday when 
her cheek was struck by the villain who held up 
her head, are not attested by any witness whatso- 
ever. Though everybody repeats them, no one 
ean tell from whence they came. It is a point 
upon which M. Sue and his school have not been 
exacting. 


One of the number mentions a man, | 


that they had flown asunder at the stroke of the 
executioner. With the exception of these sages 


|of Poland, nobody, until the guillotine had been 
| busy in France, appears to have dreamt that after 


head and body had parted company life or feeling 
could subsist. Decapitation, as the most honor- 
| able, was the most coveted kind of death, and 
| Lord Russell searcely exaggerated the general 
opinion when he said, shortly before his fatal mo- 
|ment, that the pain of losing a head was Jess than 
| the pain of drawing a tooth. Hatred to the guil- 


| . . . 
‘lotine has had a large influence upon later judg- 


ments. The instrument for the punishment of the 
' guilty became the instrument of guilt, and there is 
/an inclination to extend to the machine a part of 
‘the opprobrium which attaches to those who put it 
‘in motion. And unquestionably there are moral 
| associations, independent of every physica! consid- 
eration, which will always render it the most 
' loathsome and sickening of all the contrivances 
by which felons are made to pay the penalty of 
‘crime. 

The punishment of the whee! was among the 


or to speak more correctly, the head of a man,/ deaths exploded by the guillotine, and out of a 
who turned his eyes whichever way they called | spirit of hostility to everything which preceded 
him; and having thus digested the camel without the Revolution, the barbarities that attended it 
difficulty, he grows scrupulous about the gnat,|/ have been grossly exaggerated. The criminal 
and cannot be confident whether the name of the | fastened to a St. Andrew's cross had his limbs 
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person was Tillier or De Tillier. It is an epit-| 
ome of the plan upon which many of the papers | 
on the subject are penned. The authors take’ 
care of the pence and leave the pounds to take | 
care of themselves. For our own part, we be- 
lieve that the crashing of an axe through the 
neck must completely paralyze the sensation of 
the brain, and that the worst is over when the 
head is in the basket. 

The section of physiologists who would hardly 
refuse credit to the unpunctuated averment that 
King Charles walked and talked half an hour 
after his head was cut off, are left behind by some 
Polish physicians, who were persuaded that by 
bringing into contact the newly severed parts they 
could make them retinite. They had sufficient 
faith in their folly to petition that the head when 
it had grown to the shoulders might be suffered to 
remain, and obtained a promise that their work 
should be respected, and the revivified criminal 
spared a second execution. Among the authenti- 
cated curiosities of surgery is the case of a soldier, 
who had his nose bitten off in a street riot, and 
thrown inte the gutter. He picked up the frag- 
ment, deposited it in the honse of a neighboring 
surgeon, and, having pursued the aggressor, re- 


Though each blow 
might be conjectured to be a death in itself, the 
notorious Mandrin laughed on receiving the sec- 
ond stroke, and when the confessor reproved his 
levity, replied that he was Jaughing at his own 
folly in supposing that sensibility could survive 


fractured with an iron bar. 


the first concussion. The demeanor of a culprit 
is uncertain evidence of the pain he endures. The 
timid shriek with apprehension—the brave by the 
energy of self-control can continue calm in the 
extremest torture. Mandrin was of that class of 
men whose minds are not to be penetrated by the 
iron which enters the flesh, and his indifference 
perhaps was partly assumed. But such blows 
have certainly a stunning effect, and render the 
punishment far less dreadful than we are accus- 
tomed to picture it. From the cross the mangled 
body was transferred to the wheel—the back 
curved over the upper circumference, and the feet 
and head depending downwards. Here it was 
common, according to some who have written 
since, for the unhappy wretches to linger for 
hours—writhing with agony, and often uttering 
blasphemies in their torment. Happen now and 
then it did, but common it was not. Of those 
condemned to the wheel, al] except the worst de- 
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seription of criminals were strangled beforehand. 
Of those who were broken alive, none were de- 
nied the coup-de-grace for the final stroke. This 
was a blow on the pit of the stomach, with the in- 
tention, seldom defeated, of putting an end to the 
tortures of the victim. Rarely after the blow of 
grace did he continue to breathe—more rarely to 
feel. Yet upon the ground of this feature in the 
punishment of the wheel Mr. Alison declares he is 
tempted to forget all the cruelties of the Revolu- 
tion, and exclaim with Byron, ‘‘ Arise, ye Goths, 
and glut your ire!’* But assuming the truth of 
the misstatements which he has adopted from a 
writer of French memoirs, was it because ruffians 
who had inflicted greater suffering than they en- 
dured were put to death by methods repudiated in 
a humaner age, or, if he pleases, though it was 
not the case, repudiated at the time by the aveng- 
ers, whom events proved to be more sanguinary 
than the laws—was it on this account that kings 
and nobles should be brought to the scaffold, inno- 
cent men, women, and children butchered by thou- 
sands, the church be overthrown, property confis- 
eated—that massacre, war, havoc, and ruin should 
desolate the land? Feelings find vent in exagger- 
ated language, and we should not be critical upon 


FONTENELLE ON THE SIGNS OF DEATH. 


monly supposed to have belonged to the punish- 
ment. The weight of the body was borne by a 
ledge which projected from the middle of the up- 
right beam, and not by the hands and feet, which 
were probably found unequal to the strain. The 
frailty of man’s frame comes at last to be its 
own defence ; but enough remained to preserve 
the preéminence of torture to the eross. The 
process of nailing was exquisite torment, and yet 
worse in what ensued than in the actual infliction. 
The spikes rankled, the wounds inflamed, the |o- 
eal injury produeed a general fever, the fever a 
most intolerable thirst ; but the misery of miseries 
to the sufferer was, while racked with agony, to 
be fastened in a position whieh did not permit him 
even to writhe. Every attempt to relieve the 
muscles, every instinctive movement of anguish, 
only served to drag the lacerated flesh, and wake 
up new and acuter pangs; and this torture, which 
/ must have been continually aggravated, until ad- 
/vancing death began to lay it to sleep, lasted on 
an average two or three days. 

Several punishments allied to crucifixion, but 
_which differed in the methed of fastening the body, 
were once common, and are not entirely obsolete. 
Whether men are nailed to a cross, hung up with 
hooks, or fixed upon stakes, there is a strong re- 





} 
an expression of sympathy, though extravagant in| 
sentiment and offensive in form, unless these out- semblance in the suffering produced ; and any dif- 
bursts of spurious indignation had pervaded the, ferential circumstance which adds to the torture, 
whole of Mr. Alison’s account of the French Rev- ‘also curtails it. Maundrell has given from hear- 
olution. There are, it is true, abundance of pas- say an account of impalement as practised at Trip- 
sages of an opposite description, for the jarring | oli, which would throw its rivals into the shade. 





elements of hot and cold are poured out indiserim- 
inately, and left to mingle as they may. 

Worse than the halter, axe, or wheel, was the 
fire which, as typical of the flames of hell, was 
employed in the blindness of theological fury to 
consume the foremost of the pilgrims to heaven. 
The legs of Bishop Hooper were charred, and his 
body scorched, before he was fully enveloped in 
the fire, which a wind blew aside, nor was it till 
the pile had been twice replenished that he bowed 
his head and gave up the ghost. A similar mis- 
fortune attended Ridley. An excess of fagots 
hindered the flames ascending, and his extremities 
were in ashes when his body was unsinged. Rid- 
ley yielded slightly to the dictates of nature, and 
struggled at the height of his protracted anguish. 
Hooper remained immovable as the stake to which 
he was chained. For three quarters of an hour 
his patience was proof against the fury of the 
flames, and he died at length as quietly as a child 
in its bed. But the pain of burning is of fearful 
intensity, and the meek endurance of these heroes 
at the stake was the triumph of mind over the tor- 
tures of the flesh. 

The Head, the Hope, the Supporter of those 
who gave their bodies to be burnt, drank himself 
of a bitterer cup. Of al! the devices of cruel imag- 
ination, crucifixion is the masterpiece. Other 
pains are sharper for a time, but none are at once 
so agonizing and so long. One aggravation, how- 
ever, was wanting which, owing to the want of 
knowledge in painters, is still, we believe, com- 


A post the size of a man’s Jeg, sharpened at the 
top, was placed in the ground, and when the point 
had been inserted between the legs of the victim, 
he was drawn on, as a join\ef meat upon a spit, 
until the stake caine through at the shoulders. In 
this condition he would sometimes sit for a day 
and a night, and by smoking, drinking, and talk- 
ing, endeavor to beguile the weary time. Maun- 
dre} is a trustworthy traveller, but on this occa- 
sion he was certainly deceived, or the anatomy of 
| man has degenerated since. A race of beings 
who could endure a post the size of a leg to trav- 
| ere their vitals, and be alive at the close—who, 
yet more, could sit for four-and-twenty hours, en- 
| gaged in festive occupations, ne matter with how 
slight a relish, while pierced from end to end with 
a staff more clumsy than that of Goliath's spear— 
a race of beings so tenacious of life, and insensible 
to pain, would require punishments to be height- 
ened to meet the callousness of their structure ; 
but with our delicate organization, too rough a 
usage breaks the golden cord. Nature has set 
bounds to the cruelty of man, for torture carried 
beyond a certain point defeats itself. Sorrow 
occupies a larger space in our minds than it does 
in our existence. Time, who in our happier hours 
put on wings and flew like the wind, in our misery 
toils heavily with leaden feet ; but though he may 
lag he cannot stop, and, when every other allevia- 
,tion is gone, this wil] always remain to sustain 
| patience under aggravated turments—that there 


| must be a speedy abatement or a speedy release. 
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CAPRICES. 


We have been accompanying the body in its 
progress to the grave. We had meant next to 
retrace our steps, and observe the workings of the 
mind in its approach to the boundary which divides 
time from eternity; but this subject is, we find, 
too extensive to be made an appendage. 


From the Presbyterian. 
Caprices. New York, 1849, Robert Carter & 

Brothers: Philadelphia, William S. Martien. 

I2mo. pp. 154. 

Tue first caprice of the author is his adopting 
one of the very briefest titles we have ever seen in 
a new book, which said title, like a sign-board, is 
too often used to exaggerate the quality of the arti- 
cles to be found within ; and then the very term 
caprices might repel the reader as setting forth 
things with which he had rather not meddle. The 
second caprice is no less remarkable. The book 
has not a line of preface, introduction, or advertise- 
ment, and not the remotest clue is furnished to 
those who are curious about authors’ names. Pass- 
ing over these, we dive into the midst of the 
caprices, and if we are not mistaken, we have 
found ourselves, although without introduction, in 
the best company. According to our estimate of 
the muses, the unknown author is a poet-—one who 
has felt the true afflatus. In these brief and occa- 
sional productions of his muse, he has evinced the 
possession of a chaste imagination, the pictures of 
which are drawn with vigor and spirit. All the 
pieces are good, without being of uniform merit, 
and although we occasionally detect a false rhyme, 
and, peradventure, some other faults, we are ready 
to venture some of these stanzas side by side with 
some of the best of Longtellow’s, which they more 
resemble than those of any other poet. We indi- 
cate the lines beginning ‘* Rest '—there is no such | 
thing,” as felicitous, and there is more of the same | 
quality; and ** The Blue Beard chambers of the | 
heart,’’ we copy at large, as a thrilling, graphic, 
and truly poetical portraiture of a blood-stained 
conscience. 


Mould upon the ceiling, 
Mould upon the floor, 
Windows barred and double-barred, 


Opening never more ; 


Spiders in the corners, 
Spiders on the shelves, 
Weaving frail and endless webs 
Back upon themselves ; 
Weaving, ever weaving, 
Weaving in the gloom, 
Till the drooping drapery 
Trails about the room. 


Waken not the echo, 





Nor the bat that clings 


In the curious crevices 
Of the panelings. 


Waken not the echo, 
It will haunt your ear, 
Wall and ceiling whispering 
Words you would not hear. 


Hist! the spectres gather, 
Gather in the dark, 

Where a breath hath brushed away 
Dust from off a mark ; 


Dust of weary winters, 
Dust of solemn years, 

Dust that deepens in the silence, 
As the minute wears. 


On the shelf and wainscot, 
Window-bars and wall, 

Covering infinite devices, 
With its stealthy fall. 


Hist! the spectres gather, 
Break, and group again, 

Wreathing, writhing, gibbering 
Round that fearful stain ;— 


Blood upon the panels, 
Blood upon the floor, 

Blood, that baffles wear and washing, 
Red forever more. 


See—they pause and listen, 
Where the bat that clings, 
Stirs within the crevices 
Of the panelings. 


See—they pause and listen, 
Listen through the air ; 

How the eager life has struggled, 
That was taken there ; 


See—they pause and listen, 
Listen in the gloom ; 

For a startled breath is sighing, 
Sighing through the room, 


Sighing in the corners, 
Sighing on the floor, 

Sighing through the window-bars, 
That open never more. 


Waken not those whispers ; 
They will pain your ears ; 

Waken not the dust that deepens 
Through the solemn years— 


Deepens in the silence, 
Deepens in the dark ; 

Covering closer, as it gathers, 
Many a fearful mark. 


Hist! the spectres gather, 
Break, and group again, 

Wreathing, writhing, gibbering, 
Round that fearful stain :— 


Blood upon the panels, 
Blood upon the floor, 

Blood that baffles wear and washing, 
Red forever more. 
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506 THERE AND 


CHAPTER XVI.—THE GOVERNOR’S SOIREE. 


When one has been riding for several hours, 
whether in a carriage or on horseback, it is often 
agreeable to take a stroll on foot, especially 
through the streets of a strange town, where 
everything one sees is new.¢ This opinion I 
shared in common with the Dalmatian and the 
Milanese ; so, having ordered a late dinner, which 
might as well have been called supper, we sallied 
forth to see the lions of Nove. 

All travellers have celebrated the beauty of an 
Italian evening. The air you breathe seems to 
be an intoxicating fluid, which induces some de- 
gree of soft languor, while it excites and exhil- 
arates. It is difficult to explain the feeling. 
There is a sort of perfume floating about you, 
which is neither that of groves nor gardens, nor 
yet of artificial composition. It appears to de- 
scend from above, and to impregnate every parti- 
cle of the atmosphere ; which, at the same time, 
is radiant with golden light, and put into a gentle, 
undulating motion by the breeze. 

It is delicious, when certain trains of thought 
come over you, to slip away from company, and 
be alone ; but it is best when accident effects the 
purpose for you. As we walked along, I could 
hear through the open windows the rocking of 
cradles, and the sweetest lullabies sung over half- 
sleeping infants. No sound in nature is so sweet 
as a mother’s voice, when she is hushing the 
child of her love to rest. There is something 
seraphic in it. All the charities, and loves, and 
happiness of our earliest years rise up from the 
depth of the past, as we listen. We fancy that 
Heaven is listening with us, and pouring abun- 
dant blessings on the scene. Oh, how sacred a 
thing a mother is! What religion is in her 
love! How she prays, and yearns, and watches 
over the cradle, looking forward and backward 
through time, weaving bright destinies for her 
child, or dreaming of moments when her own 
soul was first steeped in the Elysium of delight, 
and the baby she is now gazing on began to be. 

Turning a corner, we entered a street, down 
which the sun was throwing a flood of glory, 
sheathing the walls and eaves with gold, and 
glittering with dazzling brightness on the case- 
ments. At the entrance of a lofty porte cochére, 
sat a young woman, with a cradle by her side, 
which she rocked occasionally with her right foot, 
keeping time with the other on the ground. She 
was gathering up a rent in a white lace veil, 
which hung in graceful folds over her dark dress, 
and added greatly to the interest of her figure. 
In a low, sweet voice, she murmured, rather than 
sung, a hymn tothe Virgin. I stood still to look 
at the picture. At first her various avocations 
prevented her from noticing me ; but when she 
did, pointing to an empty chair on the other side 
of the cradle, she politely invited me to sit down. 
I did not wait for a second invitation, but imme- 
diately taking the proffered chair, began the con- 
versation by inquiring, very superfluously, I ad- 


BACK AGAIN. 


mit, whose child that was in the cradle. She 
replied it was her own; and then, uncovering its 
face a little more, asked me if I did not think it 
like her. 

‘“* Very,’ I replied, ‘* for it is as beautiful as 
an angel.” 

Without noticing the compliment to herself, 
which, however, was not meant to be a compli- 
ment, since it was the simple truth, she ex- 
claimed :— 

** You say true, sir—it is like an angel; and 
when you came up I was singing a hymn to the 
Virgin as a thanksgiving for the blessing. I do 
so twenty times a day—I am so happy !” 

‘** And where is its father ?’’ I inquired. 

** He has just gone down into the town,”’ she 
answered, ‘‘ to buy something for me; he is so 
good. You must stay til] he comes back—he 
will be here presently.” 

Just at that moment I made the discovery that 
my companions had disappeared. But it did not 
signify. I was determined to wait till the hus- 
band came back, provided he did not make a very 
long stay ; and proceeded with the conversation. 

‘*Do many strangers pass through Nove?” 
said I. 

‘**T don’t know ; I seldom go out, except when 
I take the bambino into the fields.” 

** And how long have you been married ?”’ 

‘* Just a year and five weeks last Tuesday ; and 
yet it already seems an age, I have enjoyed so 
much happiness in it.”’ 

‘** Then you have not heard the Spanish prov- 
erb, that ‘a year of pleasure passes like a flect- 
ing dream, while a moment of misfortune scems 
an age of pain.’ ”’ 

**] don’t know what misfortune means. I 
have never lost a person I loved. My father and 
mother are living, with all my brothers and sis- 
ters, al] younger than I, and all at home.” 

* And so you think,” said I, ‘‘ that happiness 
lengthens time ?”’ 

** Oh, very much,”’ she replied; “* for though, 
as you see, | am young, still I almost fancy I 
have lived forever. I can’t tell when I began to 
think—when I began to feel—when I began to 
be happy. I have always been happy! Did 
you ever look on the water at sunset, and observe 
how the sun’s wake stretches away into the dis- 
tance, till you don’t know where it ends; but it is 
all golden and glittering, and, though every wave- 
let seems like the other, they are all bright—all 
alive with pleasure? It has been exactly so with 
my life—nothing but one endless streak of sun- 
shine. But look,’ cried she, ‘* there is my hus- 
band. Ah! see how he smiles as he comes along ; 
he is so glad to come back to me. Dear Giu- 
seppe,”’ said she as he approached, ‘here is 
a strange gentleman who has been admiring our 
child, and to whom 1 have been saying I don’t 
know what.” 

Gieuseppe was a fine fellow, and seemed to be 
quite as proud as his wife of the little boy who 
constituted so large a portion of their happiness. 
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He had been out buying something for supper, he | house entered, and, with a sweetness and a grace 
said. He had it in his hand in a little basket, altogether irresistible, insisted on our entering the 
and invited me to join them. I sincerely wished salon. When we did, Carlotta rose, and, coming 
I could, but my travelling companions would have half across the room to meet me, exclaimed, 
thought it unkind; so, bidding the happy paira| ‘* How very fortunate! Mamma and I were 
good evening, and promising to call if I ever just saying how much we should have Jiked you 
again passed through Nove, I took my leave— | to be here. But we were not aware you knew 
not, however, without kissing the young Giu- | the governor.”’ 
seppe, who took it, wrapt in balmy slumbers,, In reply, I related to herthe manner of our 
without waking. At the end of the street I met introduction ; at which she laughed very heartily, 
my friends, who were coming back in search of and then took me over to repeut it to Madame 
me. “We then continued our walk, and, shortly B . Never, perhaps, did three greater Guys 
after sunset, reached the square, where, from the make their appearance at a party. We were 
windows of a large, fine house, we heard strains covered with dust from head to foot, had been 
of very delicious music, issuing like a flood. The smoking cigars, and, for my own part, with my 
Milanese affected a great passion for singing ; so, long beard and northern costume, I must have 
requesting us to wait a moment, he stepped appeared the strangest of all figures. The gov- 
towards the door of the house, which stood wide ernor’s lady was puzzled, and, in the course of 
open, and, entering the hal], found there a soldier, the evening, asked Carlotta if] were not an Afri- 
who informed him it was the governor’s house, cano. There is, in the Italians, an innate taste 
adding, with extraordinary politeness, that he which enables them to do everything with grace. 
might go up stairs into an unoccupied room, and The apartment in which we were now assembled 
listen to the music, if he liked. was full of elegance. The lamps, from which 
‘The governor,”’ said he, ‘‘ is a very good the light was diffused on al] sides, were modelled 
gentleman ; and I know I shall not offend him by after the antique. The furniture was rich, with- 





taking the liberty to invite you.” out being gaudy; and the dresses and figures of 
** But I have two friends waiting for me in the the women superb. Upon the whole, the men 
square,’’ answered the Milanese. were less striking. Possibly I am incompetent 
** Ask them in also,”’ said the soldier. to comprehend the physiognomies of musical men, 


When our free aud easy friend came out, and which always appear to me wanting in expression, 
related the circumstance to us, we laughed heart- especially in countries like Piedmont, where the 
ily ; because, in the first place, we could hear the political feeling is not permitted to develop itself, 
music much better where we were, and, secondly, and impart grandeur and decision to the counte- 
because we thought the soldier was exceeding his nance. Men are there musical, because they can 
duty, and that we should, probably, be ejected be nothing else. It helps to plunge them into 
very unceremoniously by the governor when he, that dreamy state in which a slave should pass his 
came to learn how matters stood. Upon the days—humming, whispering, crowding round 
assurance of our Carbonaro, however, that it pianos—fanning ladies’ faces, and talking non- 
would be all right, we entered the house, and sense. It is a woful existence, worse than that 
were conducted by the soldier up stairs into a led in many departments of Dante's Hell; and 
sinall room adjoining that in which the party yet men exist for ages under such circumstances ! 
were assembled. Here, he said, we might sit as And the women, what are they born to? Let 
Jong as we pleased ; and when we were tired, we Iago explain for me—‘‘ To suckle fools, and 
had only to come down stairs, and he would let chronicle smal] beer.” 
us out. At that moment there was a lady sing-| It is a godsend in the country to catch four or 
ing: and it immediately struck me that I had five strangers at once, just to break the monotony 
heard her voice before. It was so rich, so full, of life. Persons who circulate perpetually among 
so sweet, there could be, I thought, but one such each other gradually subside into a sort of ani- 
ju the world. It must be—it was—Carlotta’s. mate clocks, that go on ticking for years, neither 
] trembled slightly. This, then, was perhaps her louder nor lower, beside each other. Tick, tick, 
hoime—this her father’s house ; and here I should tick, from morning till night, without the slight- 
lose her company. My speculations were cut est variation. They may be very good people, 
short by the entrance of the governor, who ap- altogether, and, as the phrase is, without vice ; 
proached us with a smile and a bow, and begged but their conversation is like ratsbane, and enough 
we would do him the honor to join his party, to kil] one with a single dose—and yet, as I have 
which consisted, he said, of a few musical friends said, it does not kill, but only induces mental 
got together in a hurry to hear a lady who had lethargy, in which state men reach the age of 
just arrived in Nove. We excused ourselves on Methuselah. Yet their existence, methinks, very 
the ground of being covered with the dust of the much resembles that of a toad in a stone; they 
road ; and, at the same time, made a thousand turn about, they hum, they mutter, they dream, 
apologies for the liberty we had taken. He felt they lie for ease now on this side, and now on that, 
quite gratified, he said, that we should have done and their blood congeals within them into a sort 
him so much honor. Finding his persuasions of virtuous paste, which has no more motion in it 
unavailing, he left us; and we were beginning to than a standing pool. 
think of beating a retreat, when the lady of the! At supper, Carlotta could not avoid whispering 
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to me, ‘‘ What would you take to settle down 
here at Nove for the rest of your life ?”’ 

“* Nothing short of yourself,’ I replied ; ‘ but 
with you, I could settle anywhere, and be happy.” 

**] doubt it,’’ answered she; ‘and I frankly 
confess that I don’t believe either you or any one 
else could make me happy long in a place like 
this. A night and a single party exhaust all its 
vitality. I am glad we are to be off to-morrow.”’ 

This was one side of the picture. Shortly 
after, I found myself beside the lady of the house, 
who asked me what pleasure I could find in wan- 
dering about the world, leaving all my friends, 
breaking all my old associations, ‘‘ and Jaying in,” 
added she, ‘‘ a store of restlessness for the remain- 
der of your days.’’ She said she had never quit- 
ted Nove, which every year acquired fresh charms 
for her. 

** In its quiet little churchyard,” said she, ‘* all 
my forefathers lie buried ; and I often go there to 
count them over, and sit down and shed tears of 
pleasure on their graves. What tranquillity we 
enjoy! what a blissful ignorance of all that passes 
in the great world! My husband is contented 
with me, and I with him ; and neither of us would 
change our situation for the best in Italy. We 
have three dear little children asleep ; and if you 
could but see their happy faces when they first 
awake and kiss me in the morning! They send 
a thrill of delight through my whole frame ; and 
morning and evening, on my knees, I offer up 
only this prayer, that such as my state now is, it 
may continue forever. With all the friends you 
see here, we have been familiar from childhood. 
The women were brought up in the same con- 
vent; the men went to school with my husband. 
We are like one family. We pray in the same 
church, we shall all be buried in the same church- 
yard ; and we hope,’’ added she, with a sweet 
smile, ‘*‘ that we shall all hereafter meet in the 
same heaven.” 

‘*God grant it!” cried I, greatly touched by 
the earnestness of her manner. I felt my spirit 
rebuked, and saw that happiness may be tasted 
everywhere, though, not, perhaps, by one who 
has once known what it is to wander and be 
alone, and craves the excitement of perpetual 
change. 

My friend the Carbonaro had been trying hard 
all the evening to get up a flirtation with a musi- 
cal young lady, but without success. The Dal- 
matian listened to the music almost in silence, but 
yet appeared to enjoy the evening much. It was 
one o’clock in the morning when we returned to 
our inn, where innumerable oaths had been show- 
ered on us by cooks and waiters for ordering 
a dinner, and not coming back to eat it, though, 
of course, it was not forgotten next morning in 
the bill. 


CHAPTER XVII.—‘* MONSIEUR DUFF EST MORT.”’ 


It is a great pity that pleasure should be so 
monotonous, otherwise I should never grow weary 
of relating my conversations with Carlotta, which 





often made me forget whether we were going up 
or down hill, whether the prospect was pictu- 
resque or otherwise—in short, everything but 
ourselves. We picked up at Nove a new set of 
companions, consisting of an English officer and 
his family, who intended to proceed with us as 
far as Genoa. They were all of them very agree- 
able ; and the father, who had often gone the road 
before, proposed, when we became tolerably famil- 
iar, that we should spend the following Sunday 
at a lovely village in the Apennines, where, he 
said, he had once staid a whole day. We then 
began to compare notes, and found that we had 
for some time been neighbors, he having lived at 
a chateau near Morges, while I was at Lausanne. 
Of that chateau he related many curious partic- 
ulars, of which, at the present moment, I only 
remember the following. As he spoke Italian 
perfectly, he related it in that language, for the 
benefit of Carlotta and her mamma :— 

“One night,’’ he said, “‘ in the depth of win- 
ter, having staid up late in my library, I retired 
late to bed. The snow had been falling for 
hours, so that the whole country round was 
deeply covered with it. A strong wind, mean- 
while, was blowing, and beating the flakes against 
my window, which shook and rattled and con- 
spired, with uneasy thoughts, to keep me awake. 
The old clock of the chateau had already told 
twelve, and one, and two; and still I could not 
sleep. There is an odd sensation produced, even 
in the neighborhood of the Alps, by a snow-storm. 
which seems to be engaged in wrapping a wind- 
ing-sheet around the earth, and preparing it for 
its everlasting rest. 1 had a blazing wood-fire in 
my room; and I got out of bed every now and 
then to cast fresh logs upon it, and keep myself 
comfortable. Now and then, too, I went to the 
window, and looked out. There was nothing to 
be seen, for the snow fell so thick that it filled the 
air, and allowed no passage for a single ray of 
light, though the moon was at that moment shin- 
ing, I knew, on the backs of the clouds, and 
rendering them luminous for the wandering spir- 
its of the Alps. Presently I heard the bell of 
the castle sound faintly, as it shook the snow off 
its back, and tried to thaw itself with motion. 
Ding, dong, it went, with a chill and low sound ; 
which, however, wakened my man Francois, who, 
in anything but the best humor in the world, 
dressed, and descended to the gate. Presently | 
heard him knocking at my bed-room door. 

*** What do you want, Francois!’ inquired I. 

‘** If you please, sir,’ answered he, ‘ here are 
two young women who wish to speak with you.’ 

‘** With me,’ I exclaimed, ‘ at such an hour 
as this? Tell them I am in bed, Francois, and 
that they had better come to-morrow.’ 

“** They say, sir,’ answered Francois, ‘ that 
Mr. Duff is dead, and that they must speak with 
you.’ 

‘“** Mr. Duff!’ cried 1; ‘ Mr. Duff!—Who is 
this Mr. Duff” 

** * Don’t know, sir,” answered Francois ; ‘ but 
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THERE AND BACK AGAIN. 


you had better see the young women, who are 
all this while shivering in the snow, and they 
will explain all about Mr. Daff.’ 

*** Well, bring them up,’ said I, rather amused 
and interested ; and, meanwhile, I got out of bed, 
gave the fire an additional poke, just to produce a 
fine blaze, put my night-lamp on the table, and, 
wrapping myself in a warm dressing-gown, with 
a thick nighteap on my head, stood prepared to | 
receive my strange visitors. 

‘* Presently the door opened, and in came two 
timid girls, pushing two greyhounds before them, | 
as if by way of protection; and, simultaneously, 
as they entered, both exclaimed 

*©* Monsieur Duff est mort.’ 

‘“They were, both of them, thickly powdered | 
with snow, which they might as well have shaken 
off outside, had they thought of it; but in they | 
came, bringing a large portion of the cold night air | 
with them. The chill went to my bones. Nothing | 
but the points of their features were visible ; and, 
as they held the greyhounds by their leashes, they | 
looked like so many female Frankensteins, or ani- 
mated icicles—exclaiming, again and again, ‘ Mon- 
sieur Duff est mort.’ 

** Somewhat amused at this sort of grim comedy, 
1 exclaimed, ‘ Well, supposing he is, what is that 
to me?” 

‘They replied, ‘ You must go with us, for the 
love of Heaven; for Monsieur Duff est mort.’ 

‘** But explain, my dears,’ said I, ‘in what 
way am I concerned with Mr. Duff's death? He 
is no relation of mine.’ 

‘** But there is a lady,’ said they, ‘ reduced 
to despair by his death, and she wants to consult 
you; and it is for her that we have come.’ And 
then they murmured to themselves, ‘ Monsieur 
Duff est mort.’ 

**] was very much inclined to cry ‘Hang Mon- 
sieur Duff, and you too;’ but remembering that 
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man, and accompanied us sorrowfully to the gate 
of the chateau, lighted by two lanterns, which, 1 
ought to have observed before, the girls carried in 
their hands. As the gate of the chateau closed 
behind us, 1 own I felt rather uncomfortable. The 
snow, already above our knees, was still falling 
thiek ; and the lanterns, as the girls scrambled on 
before me, locked like two huge glowworms 
traversing the vapory tail of a steam-engine. 
Noiseless were our footsteps, and slow our prog- 
ress. The trees on either hand looked chill and 
ghostlike, as they swung to and fro, and struggled 
with the snow-storm, groaning sadly, through all 
their boughs, as though lamenting my coming fate. 
Of course there was no trace of road, or path, or 
mark of any kind by which to steer our course. 

*** Young women,’ eried 1, at length, ‘do you 
know your way at all; and are you quite sure we 
are going towards Morges ?” 

‘** Perfectly,’ replied both of them; and then 
they muttered in chorus, * Monsieur Duff est mort.’ 

‘* Seareely had they advanced ten paces further, 
when both made a strange somersault, the lanterns 
disappeared, and, throwing up their heels, the girls 
sprang into the air, and plunged forward into an 
abyss of snow. 

‘*] hope the practice is peculiar to me of swear- 
ing on such occasions. Other people, most likely, 
utter pious ejaculations. For myself, the habits 
of the camp come over me, and prove too strong 
for every better feeling. After indulzing myself 
with the luxury of a few oaths, which did not, so 
far as I could perceive, tend in the slightest degree 
to mend the matter, I thought it would not be 
amiss to grope in the snow for my lost guides. 
To my extreme surprise, I found, on making the 
experiment with my stick, that the soft snow in 
front of me was of enormous depth, or at least 
appeared so. In a second or two I heard a strug- 
gling, and a murmuring ; and the words issued 


there was a lady in the case, I told them that if | from the snow—‘ Help me, oh help!’ It was as 


they would retire to the next room, where Francois 
usually kept a good fire, | would dress, and be with 
them immediately. As Francois assisted me to 
huddle on my clothes, he said he had strong doubts 
about the propriety of my going out on such a night 
with these young women. 

““* Who knows,’ said he, ‘that they are not 
the accomplices of robbers, sent here to entice you 
forth, that they may rob and murder you, and throw 
your body into some hollow, where it may lie caked 
in snow till next spring, by which time they will 
have escaped, and baffled all suspicion ?” 

*** Well, Francois,’ said I, ‘ that is a serious 
consideration. The idea of being disposed of that 
way all the winter is unpleasant, especially as 
nobody will be hanged for it; no, nor even sent to 
the maison de force, which is much the same thing. 
However, I am not much afraid of these wenches 
and their greyhounds, and so shal] go along with 
them to see all about Monsieur Duff's death, and 
the lady he has left behind.’ 

** Francois shrugged his shoulders, and said no 


dark as pitch, and the cold was intense. 

‘*** Where are you, old girl?’ cried I, address- 
ing the speaker. 

‘** Here, monsieur, here,’ answered she ; and 
then a lump of snow seemed to get into her mouth 
and stop her utterance. 

** Just at that moment I had the pleasure to 
perceive one of the lanterns emerge from the snow 
about two yards in front, and the bearer after it. 
What had become of the other girl and the grey- 
hounds, seemed a mystery. However, in due 
time the second lantern made its appearance ; and 
then, turning a little to the right, I saw the two 
dogs standing on what was evidently a narrow 
bridge, which the young women had just contrived 
to miss. By following the track of the grey- 
hounds, I easily found my way across ; and on we 
went. Of course, I had long ago dismissed from 
my mind all idea of robbers and foul play of any 
kind, for the two girls were obviously as innocent 
as lambs, and had no fault but that of extreme 
silliness. Presently we got into a road, as we 





more, but evidently looked upon me as a doomed 


discovered from the hedges and trees on both sides ; 
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but had not walked on it long before we were 
startled by an infernal noise behind. I had been 
in the East, and fancied it could be nothing else 
than a troop of jackals sweeping over the desert 
after a gazelle. Every moment the frantic yells 
came closer and closer. It was clearly a chase 
of some kind—of dogs or devils. We stood aside 
to let it pass; and, by lantern-light, caught a 
glimpse of some large animal darting through the 
snow, and several others in pursuit of it. 

*** Is sont les loups, monsieur !’ cried the girls. 

“The greyhounds hid themselves, trembling, 
behind the ample petticoats of their mistresses ; 
and we all three, I fancy, felt extremely uncom- 
fortable. At all events, I can answer for myself. 
The wolves had driven Monsieur Duff out of the 
heads of the girls, who repeated, again and again, 
‘They are wolves, sir.’ We listened atten- 
tively. The yelling swept on, grew fainter and 
fainter, and at length ceased to be heard. We 
then pushed on, and, in a short time, had the satis- 
faction to see a few lights twinkling in the windows 
of Morges. I had swallowed a great deal of 
snow, which, every time | opened my mouth, blew 
into it; and was vow longing for a sip of eau de 
vie, to melt my inner man, and set my blood in 
motion. This I promised myself as soon as we 
should enter the town, whatever might become of 
Monsieur Duff; but, to my extreme disgust, I 
found, what | ought in all reason to have expected, 
that every door was close shut, and every soul in 
the town asleep, save some few lone watchers, 
who sat by the bed of sickness or death. Presently 
we arrived at the house in which lay the remains 
of the unfortunate Monsieur Duff; and a very 
strange appearance it presented. A narrow stair- 
case, sheltered by vast projecting eaves, led up to 
the entrance of the first floor ; and on every step 
was a candle burning in a horn lantern. The 
girls mounted, and | followed them. By this 
time, we were thickly crusted with snow, which 
had frozen to our dress, and given us the appear- 
ance of three bears just rolled out of their den in 
the mountains. When I reached the door of Mon- 
sieur Dutf’s apartment, I saw a lady sitting by a 
bed at the further extremity, and on either side a 
row of women, each with a candle in her hand ; 
and as we entered they all rose simultaneously, 
and muttered, in a sepulchral voice, ‘ Monsieur 
Duff est mort!’ For the moment, I almost fancied 
myself present at some melodrama in a theatre, so 
wild and fantastic did the whole scene appear. 
However, I marched forward towards the bed, 
where I hoped to obtain an explanation of the 
mystery. There, as | said, sat a lady, crying bit- 
terly, with her right hand supporting her head, 
and her left arm grasped by the hand of a corpse, 
dressed in military uniform, and with a long pipe 
in its mouth. At first 1 was rather puzzled to 
determine whether I ought to laugh, whieh I felt 
strongly inclined to do, or to be sympathetic and 
sentimental. I decided in favor of the latter, and, 
addressing the lady in French, inquired whether T 
could do anything tur her. 


BACK AGAIN. 


‘© Ah, mon Dieu!’ she exclaimed, ‘ Monsieur 
Duff est mort.’ 

*** Je le vois bien,’ said 1; ‘ who is Monsieur 
Duff, and why do you lament his death ?’ 

‘* She was one of the tallest and most handsome 
French women I have ever seen ; of most elegant 
figure, and polished manners. Raising her large, 
dark eyes, and casting on me a deprecating look, 
she replied, 

*** T loved Monsieur Duff.’ 

see And ’ 

*** Was not his wife! I met him.in Paris. 
He persuaded me to fly with him. We came to 
Switzerland ; and here, in this house, he took to 
drinking brandy, aud never paused till he died. 
Nothing I could say had any influence over him. 
Every day he plunged deeper and deeper into in- 
;toxication. Yesterday morning the post brought 
; him an English leuter, which I have here in my 
bosom, though I cannot read it. He glanced over 
its contents, and, drunk as he was, turned pale 
and trembling. He then drew a little miniature 
from his bosom, which he kissed several times, 
after which he called for a bottle of brandy, and, 
drinking off a large tumbler of it, fell back in his 
chair, stiff dead.’ 

‘** This short, sad recital was interrupted every 
moment by sobs and tears ; and at the conclusion 
she took the letter from her bosom, and gave it me 
to read. The mystery was solved in a moment. 
It was from Monsieur Duff’s wife, who, in the 
most gentle and loving manner, reproached him 
for having deserted her and her children. There 
was not a single word of bitterness from beginning 
to end—nothing but expressions of the most tender 
love and unshaken fidelity. It pierced the hard- 
ened and corrupt heart of her husband, who had 
not, however, the courage to face the woman he 
had wronged. He preferred taking refuge in 
death. And there he now lay before me, a fine, 
tall, handsome figure ; he had evidently not passed 
the prime of life. 

‘** And why,’ I inquired, ‘ is Monsieur Duff’s 
body laid out in this preposterous manner ?’ 

*** Ts it not the way,’ she inquired, ‘ in which 
all Englishmen are laid out after death! There 
is an old Swiss officer here, in Morges, who has 
been in the English service, and says it is always 
eustomary ; and so I would not deprive poor Mon- 
sieur Duff's body of the honor due to au English- 
man.’ 
*“**That old officer is an ass,’ I exclaimed, 
‘a fool—a dolt! No Eaglishman’s body is ever 
thus travestied after death.’ 

‘** What,’ cried she, ‘is it not in England 
the practice to put a pipe in the mouth of the 
corpse '” 

‘** Far from it,’ 1 replied. ‘ We treat death 
seriously in England ; and this is making a farce 
of it.’ 

‘* | then ordered the pipe to be removed ; the 
lady disengaged her arm from the grasp of the 
dead man, and T had Monsieur Duff decently laid 
vut. On the rest of the story I need not insist. 
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I furnished the lady with the necessary money to 
return to Paris, where, as I found, she had respect- 
able friends. I buried Monsieur Duff; and, the 
day after the funeral, met in the street an old 
officer with whom I was acquainted. He came 
up to me in a stiff and stately manner, and com- 
plained of my having called him a fool and an ass, 
for which he ought, he said, to demand satisfaction. 

‘** My dear sir,’ I exclaimed, ‘ it is a mistake ; 
I never spoke disrespectfully of you in my life.’ 

‘** What,’ inquired he, ‘ did you not tell Mon- 
sieur Duff's lady that the man who had given her 
advice—’ 

*** Ah, monsieur!’ cried I, interrupting him, 
‘say no more of that. Had I known it was you, 
] would not have objected had they put fifty pipes 
But come, who told you that such 
was the practice in England " 

*** An officer of the Indian army.’ 

“*«Ah! he wasa wag. He meant no harm; 
but it was a mere joke.’ 

** Ah, le coguin!’ exclaimed my friend. 

““* Come,’ said I, ‘dine with me to-day at 
the chateau ; there are several questions | wish to 
ask you about the deceased Monsieur Duff. I am 
desirous of writing to his-unlrappy wife, and should 
be glad to be able to say anything calculated to 
mitigate her sorrow.’ It was the first time he 
heard that the Frenchwoman was not his wife. 
My inquiries proved unavailing. Monsieur Duff 
had done nothing during his residence at Morges 
but drink, swear, and smoke; so I made the best 
I could of the matter. 1 erected a tomb over his 
remains, on which you may read these words, 
* Ici git Monsieur Duff. ”’ 


in his mouth. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE APENNINES. 


Spenser, in his ‘* Faery Queen,’’ presents us 
with numerous pictures of sunrise, which are all 
beautiful, fresh, and cool, like the lovely hour they 
deseribe ; and I should like to borrow his pen, in 
order to convey some idea of the dawn I| beheld 
amidst the scenery of the Apennines. One of 
the greatest delights of travelling is the early rising 
it necessitates, and the rapturous sensations inspired 
hy the fresh face of nature. We lefi Nove before 
it was quite light, and quitted the level of the plain 
fur the ascent of the mountains. Here, as soon 
as the presence of the day began to make itself 


towards the plain below ; on the other with a mat- 
ted wood, where the interspaces were carpeted 
with fallen leaves—red, brown, yellow, of every 
variety of shade and tint. Above and below us, 
on all sides, were chateaux, villages, farm-houses, 
convents, and churches, bathed in that delicious 
light which the dawn diffuses over the earth. The 
breeze was busy among the trees over our heads, 
and birds without number chirped and carolled as 
the growing light awakened them. In the east, 
streaks of clouds, extending in long bands one over 
the other, were already beginning to be flushed 
below with crimson, while their dark upper rims 
appeared to support so many layers of clear blue 
sky. Then a flood of rich saffron seemed to surge 
up into the firmament, mingling with the crimson 
below and the bright amethyst above. 

‘“*Oh!’? exclaimed Carlotta, ** what would this 
earth be without clouds? They are the very cra- 
dle and birth-place of poetry. See how they 
deck her countenance with the ornaments of a 
bride. How she blushes as they stretch and nes- 
tle over her like a nuptial veil. What infinite 
beauty! What sublimity! Ah! my friend, 
would it not be the extreme of happiness to live 
forever in these mountains, apart from the world, 
and cradled in delicious dreams born of the imag- 
ination t”’ 

‘* Last night, Carlotta,” said I, “‘ you thought 
differently.” 

‘** True,’’ answered she; ‘‘ our feelings are the 
offspring of circumstances, Iam happy now—I 
was unhappy then.” 

** What,’ exclaimed I, ‘‘ when you was dis- 
playing the wonders of your voice, and surrounded 
by admirers !"’ 

‘* To be admired,’ she replied, ‘* is not to be 
happy. But look; the sun is kindling the whole 
east, and the Apennines are literally flaming with 
the reflection of heaven. Tell me, tell me! is 
earth not a paradise "’ 

** You would make it so, Carlotta,’’ I replied, 
‘* if it had nothing but one barren moor stretching 
interminably round its whole circumference.”’ 

We had stood still in an open space between 
the trees to admire the view, and were now jvined 
by Madame B , with the English officer and 
his family. The landscape had rendered them all 
poetical. They remembered and recited scraps of 








felt, we got out to walk ; and Carlotta, as usual, 
joining me and taking my arm, we preceded the 


rest of the party, as we both habitually walked | 


very fast. We usually talked very fast, also ; 
hut on the present occasion there was something 
so delicious in the air, so serene and beautiful in 
earth and sky, that we were almost silent. Perhaps 
—TI wish to put the matter sceptically—perhaps 
Carlotta’s loveliness extended itself to the scene 


. 


poetry, English, and Italian ; and we went on thus 
| together in perfect good humor with the world and 
/ourselves. Here and there, smal] clear streams, 
gushing from the rocks, were sparkling and flash- 
ing across the road; and anon we came to a cot- 
tage, whose inmates were still sleeping, and gath- 
ering strength to encounter the toils of the day. 
Madame B—— was a widow; our new mili- 
tary friend had acknowledged himself to be a wid- 





around, and imparted to it a charm it might not 
otherwise have possessed—lI mean, for me. Yet, 
in itself, it was sufficiently fascinating. Immense 
old chestnut trees, covered with ripe fruit, stretched 
here and there in arches over the road, which was 
bordered on one side with soft grass, sloping away 


ower. Why could they not join their fortunes, 
,and face the troubles of the world together! 1 
saw that this idea had taken possession of Madame 
iB *s mind, for she alwavs, when speaking to 
| him, threw au additional sweetness into her voice, 


! . . . 
j and smiled aud sighed 





alternately, just as she fan- 
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cied him to be sentimental or otherwise. And 
who has not noticed the infinite mysteries that 
lurk in the female voice’ Who has not felt its 
witcheries*? Who has not trembled as it has 
poured around him, operating like a spell for good 
or evilt Who has not marked some voice, harsh, 
perhaps, and untunable to others, grow soft at its 
approach, and swell into liquid sweetness, inde- 
scribably fascinating ' Generally, throughout Italy, 
the women have not pleasant voices in conversa- 
tion, especially those who sing most exquisitely. 
It is in England that the female voice appears to 
acquire perfection for the intercourse of life. No- 
where else is this daily household music so de- 
licious. In Italy, especially, the women talk loud, 
and thus perhaps spoil their voices; originally, I 
suspect, none of the sweetest. It is the same in 
France, and every other country I have visited, save 
Turkey. Among the Turkish women you hear 
voices like these you have heard in England— 
soft, gentle, flexible—full of melody and sweet- 
ness. Madame B had not, in this respect, 
been favored by nature ; but, such as her powers 
were, she determined to exercise them to the ut- 
most upon the heart of our gallant friend the cap- 
tain. But from his round jolly face I could dis- 
cover no symptoms that any execution had been 
done upon his heart. In fact, he was too much 
in love with himself to have much affection to 
spare for any one else—except his own family, 
towards whom he was kindness itself. 

There is one quality in mountain air which most 
persons, I dare say, have noticed—it makes one 
desperately hungry. This confession will, I dare 
say, lower me many degrees in the estimation of 
young ladies. But the truth must be told. In 
spite of Carlotta’s voice, in spite of the landscape, 
in spite of everything, I found myself in possession 
of so ravenous an appetite that I scarcely knew 
how to pacify it till we should arrive at the place 
where we were to breakfast. Imagine me, then, 
oh, reader! going up to Carlotta, in one of the 
most romantic scenes in the world, and saying to her, 

‘‘Are you not hungry, Carlotta?’ 

** Yes, very,’ was her reply ; ‘* but, luckily, I 
have got some biscuits here in my bag.”’ 

She took some out, and gave me two or three ; 
so we went on chatting and eating, to enable me 
to keep my temper till we reached the little road- 
side inn, where we all fully determined to make up 
for lost time. In the garden of the inn a round 
table had been placed beneath a spreading chestnut 
tree, which formed a green roof overhead ; not the 
less pleasant because it was studded with ripe fruit 
which, while waiting, we picked and ate. Here 
the Milanese, the Dalmatian, and Semler, once 
more joined our party, and thus assisted us in 
keeping off the German Swiss, whose company I 
literally detested. ‘They, therefore, breakfasted at 
another table by themselves. It is a sad thing to 
acknowledge that one looks at a landscape, and 
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everything else, with different eyes before and after 
breakfast. When you are hungry, you are say- 
age, and nothing pleases you—you outrage earth 
and sky, and are angry with the breeze for blowing 
in your face. But when the hot rolls, coffee, but- 
ter, and honey are before you; when you have 
eaten a certain quantity ; when you have sipped 
your coffee, your good humor returns, you are 
reconciled with the world, and yon recline at 
your ease, and think of happiness and cigars. On 
the present occasion, everything around was cal- 
culated to please. Before and below us, the Ap- 
ennines stretched out their arms into a vast amphi- 
theatre of mountains, covered with waving woods, 
studded thickly with towns and villages, and over- 
eanopied by a sky of the most brilliant blue. Close 
at hand were agreeable faces, and nice, dry, clean 
turf to recline upon. Soas many of us as smoked 
stretched ourselves on the grass, lighted our 
cigars, and puffed up clouds of fragrance, which 
the ladies did not dislike in the open air. The 
reader will, of course, know what I mean by that 
drowsy, dreamy state of existence which is induced 
by smoking after breakfast or dinner. Your whole 
nervous system is brought into complete harmony. 
Not a single fibre is too tightly braced, or too re- 
laxed ; and, like the opium-eater of Lebanon, you 
faney yourself in Paradise, or the Indies. But 
the happiness of one of our party, at least, was 
suddenly disturbed by the entrance of a man in mil- 
itary costume, who took a chair, and sat down by 
himself to breakfast. He wore the Austrian uni- 
form, and appeared to eye us with so much atten- 
tion that my Milanese friend became alarmed, and 
turned very pale. He did not doubt that he should 
be arrested in a few minutes, and marched back 
towards Milan. His lips, therefore, while they 
held the cigar, trembled visibly, though he puffed 
away fiercely in order to hide his agitation. To 
help him out as far as possible, I talked to him of 
things indifferent ; and, with the aid of my friend 
the English captain, betrayed him occasionally into a 
laugh, which, however, was only one of those laughs 
that pass over the surface of the mind when it is 
filled with bitterness to the core. The Austrian 
ate on, occasionally playing with the pomme] of 
his sword, but seldom withdrawing his eyes from 
us, not even while stirring his coffee. When 
breakfast was over, he also lighted a cigar, and, 
taking up his chair, he drew near us, politely re- 
questing to be allowed to join our circle. This 
was the unkindest cut of all; for my friend the 
Carbonaro now felt sure it was all over with him, 
and looked incessantly round, with the utmost 
anxiety, to see in what direction he could best 
make a bolt of it. The Austrian, meanwhile, 
took no notice of his perturbation, but smoked and 
talked in the phlegmatic manner characteristic of 
his countrymen. Presently he rose to take his 
leave, and went away without having diminished 
the number of our circle. 
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From the Spectator. 
GROWTH OF THE METROPOLIS. 


Tue Parliamentary Paper No. 614 forcibly calls 
for reflection on the good and evil likely to ensue 
from the rapid inerease of the capital of the em- 
pire. According to this return, which appears | 
under the authority of Mr. Mayne, the Police | 
Commissioner, the following augmentations in) 
houses, streets, and inhabitants, have taken place | 
during the last ten years, within the limits of the’ 
Metropolitan Police District ; that is, within the | 
limits of a district extending to any place not ex- 
ceeding in a direct line fifteen miles from Chating 
Cross— 

Population in 1839, 2,011,056 ; in 1849, 2,336,960 : 

increase of inhabitants in ten years, 325,904. 
Number of new houses built since 1839, 64,058 ; 

number of new streets formed, 1,642; length of 

new streets, 200 miles. Number of houses build- 

ing, July 1849, 3,485. 





It may be thought that London cannet grow too 
big ; that it may continue spreading round inter- 
minably, like the famed banyan tree of the East, 
every expansion of whose widening circuit yields 
grateful shade and shelter ; or that, as the empire 
itself has acquired greatness by adding colony to 
colony and dependency to dependency, so may its 
capital progress, eating up hamlet after hamlet, 
vill after vill, and parish after parish, unstintedly. 
But this would be a delusive forecast of the des- 
tiny of the modern Babylon. Like all great eon- 
solidations of power, the British capital contains 
within itself the germs of disintegration. Already 
it has ceased to be a unity; it is no longer one | 
and indivisible—a compact burgh, of which his 
worship the mayor can at night close the gates, 
raise up the portcullis, and carry home in his 
pocket the keys of the citizens till next morning. 
It is more of a constellation or cluster of cities, 
each having its separate district and conditions of 
existence—physical, moral, and political. The 

Jast-end is wholly different from and partly antag- 

onistic to the West-end; on the opposite flanks, 
separated by the bed of the Thames, are vast 
masses of population alien to each other in speech, 
social culture, and occupation ; next, at two oppo- 
site corners of the vast parallelogram, at the ex- 
tremities of one diagonal line, are the remote and 
densely-peopled regions of Bethnal Green and 
Tothill Fields, while the crossing diagonal has 
Paddington and St. John’s Wood at one end, bal- 
anced, and perhaps also partly fed and sustained, 
by Bermondsey and Rotherhithe at the other end ; 
all these separate locales of inhabitants being 
nearly as diversely marked and casfe as so many 
distinct nationalities. So that for any oneness of 
purpose, any concerted action or expression of 
sentiment or interest, the metropolis has become 
weaker and less consentaneous in force and out- 
pouring than some of the second-rate or third-rate 
towns of the kingdom. 

A second noticeable element of debility or 








same nature as that usually held to portend death 
or disorder in an individual by too copious a flow 
of blood to the head. 


That the living streams 

which daily flood into the city have become too 

numerous and swollen for it to receive—that the 

heart is really not large enough for its great body 

and outlying members—are facts patent to all ob- 
servers. For proof of this oppression on the 
metropolitan brain, it is sufficient to witness the 
intensity of action in the central confluence of 

business and traffic at mid-day ; or traverse th: 

adjacent approaches to the whirlpool of the Bank, 
the Exchange, Insurance-offices, Auction Mart, 
Capel Court, and the other foci of sale, transfer, 
and negotiation, and see the utter confusion, and 
all but impassable throng of men, horses, and ve- 
hicles, that choke up the thoroughfares. For all 
this pressure and jumble, from Temple Bar to 
Aldgate Pump, and from Holborn Bars to the In- 
dia House, relief is immediately required ; and on 
a much wider scale ought provision to be made 
for future increase. Neither the population nor 
trade of London is likely to diminish, but largely 
to augment for years, probably ages, to come. 
The world is only just entering with unanimity 
of impulse on the first stages of peaceful develop- 
ment. From the natural growth of the inland 
trade of the country, from the increase of foreign 
trade by the progress of industry and capital in 
the north and east of Europe, in the New World, 
and in the limitless regions of Australia and the 
Polynesian Islands, vast accessions must accrue to 
the crowd and traffic of the capital, for which ac- 
commodation must be provided Neither sabways 
below the streets nor atmospheric ways above them 
would be adequate to meet the contingency ; for it 
is not only that the streets would be too few or 
too narrow for transit, but the central area of the 
city itself would be too confined a space for its 
business transactions; and this difficulty could 
hardly be more easily met in the city nidus than 
the insular bounds of Great Britain could be 
extended. 

Therefore this urgency, growing out of the 
further increase of the trade and population of the 
metropolis, is likely, by diffusion, to operate a 
further diversion of its central energies. The 
precise course the relief needed will take, it may 
not be easy to foresee. Possibly a new London 
adjacent to the old may spring up for the aid of 
its parent ; possibly Smithfield or Islington may 
become the site of a new Bank of England, new 
Royal Exchange, new India House, or new Jones 
Loyd and Co., Smith, Payne and Co., or new 
Colvin and Co., connected with and chiefly man- 
aging the trade of the northern and eastern coun- 
ties ; or the foreign commerce of London and nav- 
igation of the river may be relieved, as that of 
Liverpool and the Mersey are likely to be through 
Birkenhead, by the establishment of an outport 
nearer to the mouth of the Thames, at Southend, 
the Naze, or Margate, for which railway commu- 
nications offer inviting facilities. Whatever direc- 
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tion further progress may necessitate, enough has 
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been indicated to show that London comprises 
within itself elements of decomposition, or more 
correctly of distribution and tendency to form new 
centres of combination, that may perpetuate its im- 
perial supremacy for an unassignable period of time. 

Leaving, however, the dim future, let us resume 
the palpable present, by considering the great 
interests that have almost imperceptibly grown 
with the growth and strengthened with the strength 
of the metropolis. 

Of these, that which is the most patent to 
observance, and most frequently dwelt upon, is 
the enormous increase in the ground-rental of 
the capital, which, within a century, has ex- 
panded into gorgeous affluence the patrician fam- 
ilies of Cadogan, Portman, Grosvenor, Fox, and 
Northampton ; and East of Temple Bar has en- 
abled those lords of the soil the City Compa- 
nies, as trustees of the poor, to riot in sumptuous 
banquets all the year round. Not dwelling on 
these familiar facts, we may remark that there are 
chattel interests that have swollen with the great 
‘* wen’’ into as prodigious development as the real- 
ity. Of this order are the banking firms; though 
some of these, as Child’s, Fuller’s, and others, are 
not of fungous or local growth—they struck their 
roots early, and with other houses have been fed 
by provincial and colonial progress, as well as that 
which is metropolitan. But the big brewers are 
strictly native—have drawn their nutriment from 
the soil, and are to the ‘‘ manner born.’’ Every 
new street, square, court, or alley, is as certain to 
create new demands for butts of Barclay and Be- 
van, Meux and Co., Whitbread and Co., or Han- 
bury and Co.,as of batches of loaves from the 
bakers’, or joints from the butchers’. The book- 
sellers form a progressive and ancient fraternity ; 
of a ‘‘ Thomas Longman, stationer,’’ a predeces- 
sor in the great house of the name, we read that 
he was fined for not serving the office of sheriff, 
above a century past. Intimately connected with 
type is the newspaper interest, which is closely 
identified with metropolitan demonstrations. In 
the provinces has been working a similar and 
almost contemporaneous, though not so potent, an 
impetus. The Mercury of Leeds, and other old 
country journals, are the natural adjuncts of the 
expanding wealth and population of their respec- 
tive localities. But the great Times is the most 
impressive fact; allowing for the shrewd ability 
and untiring vigilance with which it has been con- 
ducted for half a century, still its prosperousness 
may be ascribed, in even a greater degree, to the 
multiplication of metropolitan people and build- 
ings ; for it may be safely affirmed, that nota ten- 
pound or a twenty-pound house is erected that does 
not bring a customer, or at least a fraction of a 
customer, to Printing House Square. Indeed, the 
remark applies to al] the magnate interests enumer- 
ated, from those of bankers, brewers, and bakers, 
to booksellers and littérateurs ; their rise has been 
spontaneous, and less of their own shaping of means 
to ends than of natural causes, as vessels rise by 
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procreation and accumulation—have formed the 
basis and creative orgasm of their grandeur and 
elevation ; to which may be added the auxiliary 
adjunct of the long peace, riveted on nations by 
the victory of Waterloo. ; 

All interests, however, have not grown with the 
growth of London. Churches and chapels have 
multiplied ; infant schools, national schools, and 
schools of the British and Foreign Society, have 
largely increased ; but there has been no marked 
increase of great charitable, collegiate, or sanatory 
foundations. Still, the revenues of the Charter. 
house, Christ's Hospital, St. Paul’s School, West- 
minster School, and other old endowments, are 
known to have enormously augmented ; and why 
the objects for which they were intended have not 
been pari passu multiplied, and what new channels 
have been found for the dissipation of the surplus 
incomes accruing, would doubtless open curious 
avenues for exploration, did time or space permit. 
The order of clubs too must be passed; indeed, 
the species or class of interests to which they per- 
tain is not easy to define ; and, besides, they are 
too recent and palpable an insertion in the me- 
tropolitan polypus to require exposition. So we 
hasten to a new topic. 

The sage Lord Burleigh, much perplexed, shook 
his wise head, and wondered how London, with 
its gathering of some 100,000 people, could be 
“lodged and fed.’’ That ditch, however, has 
been cleared, and the great difficulty now is, less 
in feeding even twenty times the population of the 
Elizabethan age, than in having them thoroughly 
cleaned and aired. But, inthe unlooked-for vicis- 
situde, it is singular to remark how material 
causes, unaided by human thought and contrivance, 
have operated to our deliverance. It would nat- 
urally have been anticipated, a hundred and fifty 
or two hundred years past, that the city—that is, 
the limited compartment within the ancient walls— 
would by this time have become the greatest con- 
centration of pestilent venom, squalor, and popu- 
lousness, imaginable. How opposite the actual 
result !—as superb and salubrious, more open, and 
less densely peopled, than any part of the metrop- 
olis! How could anybody have foreseen that the 
population would be fewer now than at the com- 
mencement of the last century, and that narrow. 
filthy streets, courts, and alleys, would be replaced 
by spacious areas, offices, Manchester warehouses, 
and noble public edifices' Yet so it is. In 1700, 
the city of London within the walls contained 
139,000 inhabitants; in 1750, 87,000; in 1801. 
78,000 ; in 1821, 58,400 ; in 1841, 54,626. So that 
the citizens have been undergoing a gradual displace- 
ment or extrusion outwards from the centre towards 
the circumference, to make way for mercantile and 
shipping conveniences, for dock-houses, clearing: 
houses, electric-telegraph houses, and other needs 
of commerce, science, and riches. 

And the end is not yet come; there must be 
further evictions, and further local improvements, 
to meet growing wants. ‘That which seems most 
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THE LACHES OF 


of the poor. Where are they to be lodged, and 
where are they to be buried, are trying metropol- 
jtan questions. It has long been the opprobrium 
of civilization, that it has conferred little, if any, 
benefit on the laboring classes. The rich have 
become richer, more refined, and luxurious, hap- 
pier, healthier, and more virtuous ; but the masses 
continue, as they mostly have been, forlorn, de- 
praved, and miserable. Yet this is a mitigable if 
not a curable malady, and, we trust, not among 
the irreversible conditions of humanity. In the 
first place, the rich and educated should do their 
duty ; they should do those things that pertain not 
Jess to their own security and well-being, than to 
those of their less fortunate fellow-creatures. As 
a general rule, the poor, if left to themselves, will 
neither act nor contrive. Indigence is inert— 
sightless, thrifiless, shirtless. Every age and every 
country attest these characteristics of extreme pov- 
erty. It is not the destitute, as is often remarked, 
but those raised a lift above destitution, that look 
about them—that are active, scheming, self-deny- 
ing, and foreseeing. If these postulata are true— 
which reflection and experience lead us to believe 
they are—the course open to the affluent is plain 
and straightforward. They must take charge of 
the poor, not in the way of misplaced help or 
sympathy, but of a directive and stirring intelli- 
gence. Those who are blind must follow those 
who can see—those who are sluggish must yield 
to the impulse of the more energetic. 





From the Spectator, 27th Oct. 
THE LACHES OF REVOLUTIONISTS. 


TxoveH a spirit of evil possesses the world, it 
is undoubtedly feebler than it was before our day ; 
but all antagonist powers are also feebler. See 
the state of the political world at home and 
abroad ; every influence that ought to be active 
and strong, paralyzed by unaccountable atrophy. 
Not a political sect in our own country retains the 
slightest vigor. ‘The word ‘‘ Reformer’’ implies 
no party in particular; and such persons as are 
types of the old party live upon memory. The 
Chartists are disorganized ; and a mutual desertion 
has conveyed one of their leaders to the ‘‘ Finan- 
cial Reformers’’—who are not financing at all, but 
are dabbling in constituency-making, and are in 
such case as to welcome Mr. Feargus O'Connor. 
The tories are a tradition ; the protectionists are 
an agricultural dinner; the Peelites are a suppo- 
sition—a party taken for granted by way of argu- 
ment; ministers hold office—no more—unloved, 
unfeared. As no setof men possesses any power, 
so also is there no policy ; all ends in negation, 
and to think of realizing an opinion in deeds, is a 
joke. Anything truly great, anything largely ben- 
eficial, anything worthy of the national honor—a 
generous international policy, a comprehensive 
system of colonization, a satisfactory concession 
of power to the classes that claim it—any sub- 
stantial and vigorous act of statesmanship, is to be 
spoken of only as a fancy verging on the ludi- 
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If we look abroad beyond national parties to the 

Lgreat political sects which contest the field of Fu- 

rope, we note the same impotency. The repub- 

licans of France are an intelligent and active set ; 

that party comprises a greater number of clever 
and energetic individuals than any other; yet it 
cannot make way, or even hold its ground, but, 

piercing through the revolution, the power of rou- 
tine is superior to any other, and bears it down. 

In France there is no party able to effectuate its 
own opinions, but each is truckling to other par- 
ties, and trying to filch a modicum of its own 
measures out of acommon hunt for prey. ‘‘ Young 
Italy,’ which has shown much energy and more 
administrative ability than it was supposed to pos- 
sess, cedes before the old power of absolutism in 
its basest form. In France and Germany the 
communists possess numbers, but their practical 
impotency is due to more than mere division of 

councils ; although communism is the settled con- 
viction of hundreds of thousands, perhaps of mil- 
lions, it is still a dream and an opprobrium of wild- 
ness, and its leaders are laughing-stocks to the 
holders of power. And, in spite of all this de- 
fective cohesion of popular powers, absolutism 
itself is feebler than its wont; still the strongest, 
still the bloodthirsty tyrant, its decrees are issued 
with bated breath, and it is fain to simulate the 
liberalism that it strangles upon the gallows. Ab- 
solutism cannot settle itself again on its throne. 
Amid the conflict of powers incompetent to their 
own conclusions, the old organizations of bureau- 
cracy and army are paramount; but they can 
only compel ab extra—they have no longer a hold 
upon subject minds; the absolutist kings do but 
possess their own dominions by military occupa- 
tion—they do not reign, still less govern. Hence 
their sole resort is terror and sanguinary cruelty. 

The spirit of evil, then, stalks the field of Eu- 
rope, unvanquished because there is no power to 
lay it. Even old Absolutism cannot resume its 
quasi-sacred function as the irresistible vicar of 
Providence, ruling at least with a certain con- 
science and order. Liberalism, though it has the 
sanction of the whole intellect of Europe, is still 
more impotent. Neither can have its will of the 
nations. Now, it would be idle to deplore these 
facts and minutely to dwell upon them, if the seru- 
tiny did not disclose the secret of the failure, and 
suggest the remedy. Let us take the case of lib- 
eralism, as that in which we sympathize; pre- 
mising merely that the case of absolutism is un- 
accountably like it. 

Let us see what the liberals have done, whether 
in France, Italy, or Germany—whether republi- 
cans, mere reformers, or communists. They have 
gradually acquired the means and opportunities of 
expressing their opinions; a process which has 
demanded incalculable courage, patience, discre- 
tion, and tact, especially in Italy. They have 
extended their opinions, and have made converts 
in the most unlikely places. In Italy, partly aided 
by the impolicy of the ruling powers, the liberals 
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portion of the nobility; and although the liberal 
party is divided into reformers like Massimo 
d’ Azeglio, and republicans like Giuseppe Mazzini, 
the difference runs upon essentials less in Italy 
than in any other country, and might have been 
entirely superseded, had either of the two sec- 
tions possessed the element of success which both 
neglected. In France, the liberals have gained 
almost the whole cultivated classes of the country ; 
but they are immensely divided and subdivided. 
In Germany, the liberals have proselytized so ably 
that they have gained converts even among the 
official and royal classes, as Stadion and the Arch- 
duke John of Austria may testify : but they have 
not been able to guarantee their high converts 
against such frustration and mortification, that the 
Archduke John is thrust aside as royal lumber 
even by his brother princes, and Stadion has gone 
mad with thwarted anxiety for his country. 

The Revolution of 1848, and the reaction of 
1849, disclose to us the mistake which the liberals 
have made ; they have turned their active energies 
too exclusively to the mere matter of opinion—to 
the development aud propagation of opinion, and 
not to the creation of the tools for setting that 
opinion to work. ‘They have completed half the 
preparation needed for a revolution, the other half 
has still to be begun. Although opinion must be 
developed, and must possess the leading minds, the 
vast numbers of every nation are beyond the pale 
of intellectual working. They receive opinions 
formed for them; they take them in the concrete ; 
and they are swayed far less by the inherent force 
of any doctrine than by the force of habit, imme- 
diate tangible objects of desire, personal Jikings, 
and personal confidences. To complete a revolu- 
tion, or to maintain a government, the leaders of 
any nation must act by and through these large 
masses. That may be done negatively or positive- 
ly, according to the condition of the people. In 
barbarous India, the civilized and highly organized 
British act by nullifying the spontaneous impulses 
of the disorganized Hindoos—acting through their 
fears. Soin peaceful Bulgaria, the Turk main- 
tains his by fostering the tranquillity which the 
people love. Napoleon governed the French 
through their love of supremacy. But the act 
of swaying large masses is as distinct from the 
development of opinion as it is distinet from a 
mere mechanical organization. It demands per- 
sonal intercourse between the representatives of an 
opinion, of an interest, or of a party, and the peo- 
ple to be influenced ; it demands the existence of 
personal sympathies between those representatives 
and the people to be swayed. It demands a study 
not only of the opinions that are to be carried out, 
but also of the people upon whom and by whom 
those opinions are to be enforced—a study of their 
capacities and deficiencies, of their bent and likings, 
and degree of development. It is that branch of 
political study which the liberals of Europe have 
neglected ; they have thought too exclusively of 
the propagation of opinion, and the organization 
of the opining classes: they have not developed 





the art of moving, swaying, directing, and retain- 
ing the non-opining classes. Hence they have a 
mind without the body, a will without the eorpora! 
limbs. For nothing nationally great and stable 
can be performed without a vast power ; and in 
these affairs of active polities, where the very 
question is one of vanquishing or superseding the 
throned and office-holding interests, which wield 
the enormous powers of treasury and army, nothing 
real and effeetive can be done without proportion- 
ate moral influence and physical might. You may 
deplore that necessity, but the fact isso; forgetful- 
ness and neglect of it are the great laches of 
the liberals throughout Europe, and hard-earned 
knowledge of the truth should be the lesson taughs 
to the defeated of 1849. 
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Scanpat is aroused in the usual manner by the 
applications which overwhelmed the sheriff for 
seats to witness the trial of the Mannings; to 
which people rushed as toa play. The hall of 
justice had become the theatre of Thespis. If 
human nature is prone to crime, in eertain compar- 
atively rare cases it is prone to flock to the contem- 
plation of crime and its vicissitudes. Moralists 
have reprehended the indeecorum long and often ; 
but a fact so very stubborn implies not only that it 
is idle to think of obliterating the propensity, but 
that possibly the propensity may perform some use- 
ful funetion in the human economy. 

It is said that people go ‘to gloat’’ over the 
shocking details ; but we doubt that—rather they 
shrink with horror; why then go to be harrowed ! 
Curiosity impels some ; some profess a dutiful de- 
sire to gain every experience. But it is manifest 
that the attractive influence is common to all these 
varying forms, grave or gay, studious or trivial ; 
and, on consideration, the motive does not appear 
to be recondite. It is the sympathy with all human 
vicissitude, and with the feelings called forth by 
vicissitude. Nor although the subject be crime 
does it follow that all the feelings are bad, or that 
even the questionable are altogether bad. Crime 
may be but the measure of some fierce suppressed 
passion ; and then the numbers who are suppress- 
ing fierce passions under the mechanieal calm of 
English usage take a hidden satisfaction in witness- 
ing the existence of the same turbulent sensations 
in others. It is an indireet vent to their own feel- 
ings; and it is also a consolation to conscience, 
wounded by secret mistrust, to see that others fall 
where we stand our ground. If the sight of bar- 
barous punishment provokes in some a perverse 
impulse to crime, so the spectacle of crime self- 
punished in its own consummation strengthens in 
the better sort the struggle against bad passion. 

But the erime may be only the occasion for 
dragging to light other human incidents commonly 
hidden—the force of natural affection to bear with 
wrong, or to resist it; the self-relying sufficiency 
of courage to its own defence ; the impotency of 
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mere artificial restraints to keep down passions in- | thinking, and tries to amend the circumstances that 
herent in the race. The criminal court is the prac-|breed such semi-voluntary murderers. Society 
tical and tangible test of half the fiction which has | listens to the exclamations of still clinging fidelity 
held man entranced since he learned to tell stories. | to ‘‘ my husband’’ which mingle with the woman’s 
Homer's heroes are thieves and vagabonds ; Ovid’s | detail of her danger, and hears with comfort that 
immortal book is a Newgate calendar in imagina- | the voice of affection and hopeful trust in the better 
tive verse; the fabliaux of literature resurgent | passions can survive outrage, squalor, and the 
from the dark ages are annals of error ; the chival- | death-struggle itself. 

rous romances, in verse or prose, relate transac- 
tions most “ objectionable’? to the moral purist ; From Punch. 
the modern novel turns half upon crime, the so- OLD BAILEY LADIES. 

called virtues often being the least virtuous. The | prom miss LOvISA TO MISS CHARLOTTE —— 
worst of it is, that the lawless beings of whom we |My pearest Cuartorre— 

read thus are “truer to human nature’’ than the | I have just come home from the Old Bailey Dock 
startched nonentities of the perished Tremaine, or jn that horrid Newgate, and you can’t think what 
the tamed, smooth, all-alike respectabilities of daily 4 gutter I’m in. Dear me! If it isn’t more ex- 
life. The respectables feel it; and they go to) citing than the opera; and then, you know, love, 
know themselves in the mirror of the criminal court | what makes it more delightful, it’s all true. But 
and its practical romance. | let me tell you all about it. 

The more so, since *‘ nature’ is banished from; Our Charles knowing dear Mr. (he is one 
the stage, by the degeneracy of actors. It has of the —— of the city of London) got tickets for 
been proposed, indeed, to transfer the sittings of | myself and Arabella to hear the whole of the trials 
the Central Criminal Court to the huge ‘ legiti- | of those horrid, dreadful creatures, the Mannings. 
mate’’ houses ; which would be convenient in more | Coming late (for you know what a girl Arabella 
ways than one. The judge, counsel, and other is; never ready when everybody else is) there was 
performers, would welcome the better ventilation ;) no room for us upon the bench, where I saw those 
the orchestra would be at hand to accompany Mr. ,girls the Pierrepoints (who always push them- 
Charles Wilkins and other eloquent gentlemen in| selves everywhere) ; and so we were obliged to 
the chanting parts of their oratory ; and the audi- take a seat with the dreadful bloodthirsty creatures 








ence, better disposed in wider space, could be bet- 
ter kept in order. But the proposal has been 
almost superseded by the progress of the naturalis- 
tie drama, which has gone far beyond the introduc- 
tion of the ** real gig’’ in Thurtell’s case, or the 
real victim in Alice Low’s case, The greatest 
actor of the day is getting so perfect in naturalness, 
that Mr. Wallack has been laid up with lameness, 
and Mr. Stuart has been sent to the hospital with 
real wounds contracted in the fight between Mac- 
beth and Macduff. This is bringing tragedy on to 
the stage all but perfect ; it will be finished when 
Duncan and the grooms are really slaughtered. 
Or, if anti-Malthusians object to such inroads on 
the population, advertisements from managers ‘‘ to 
persons about to murder’’ might invite them to ac- 
complish their transactions on the stage, be tried, 
and convicted, en suite, all comfortably, just like a 
Gazza Ladra of real life. 

Seriously, however, this dramatic interest taken 
by the public in real crime has its important use ; 
it isa motive of sympathy with human passions 
and incidents, and thus it is a kind of natural affee- 
tion ; which stimulates vigilance far more than the 
best police regulations can do, and exercises a pro- 
tecting watch over human weakness. The ruffian 
who inveigled his mistress into Dulwich Wood 
that he might murder her rather than marry her 
receives no sympathy ; but the girl does, and it is 
far better that society should not feel indifferent to 
what befel her ; yet indifference alone would close 
its ears to the details of her struggle with the piti- 
ful rascal. Society sympathizes with the poverty- 
stricken madness of the artisan in Manchester who 
eut his wife’s throat in a half-dranken fit of evil- 


vin the dock. I didn’t much like it at first; but 


_after half an hour or so, got quite reconciled to the 
situation, as it enabled us to see all the movements 
of each of the criminals’ countenance—the mon- 
sters. 

There were many ladies in court; as our Post 
says, * notabilities.’’ I think I saw Madame Tus- 
saud ; but then her visit was, of course, purely one 
of business. 

When the creatures came into the dock, I was 
all in a twitter, and upon my word and honor, do 
you know, I felt for a moment as if murder was 
catching. The villain Manning was dressed in 
plain black ; and looked such a wretch, the Sun- 
| day papers not making him half monster enough. 
| (By the way, I'll send you his likeness in a locket, 
with, if possible, a bit of his hair, and then you can 
judge for yourself.) Mrs. Manning was very nicely 
dressed, indeed. When I looked at her, I thought 
the jury must find such a black satin gown not 
guilty—but they didn’t. Besides the black satin, 
she had a plaid shaw] of the Stuart pattern. Wore 
a very beautiful cap, that I have no doubt will be 
fashionable, with such beautiful lace lappets and 
lace ruffles that—no, I never! It did seem to me 
impossible that such hands, with such lappets, 
could commit a murder; but, then, such doubts 
made the sweetness of the interest. 

Well, the trial went on, and I felt myself so 
much at home with the horrid prisoners that, once 
or twice, I caught myself about to offer my eau-de- 
cologne to the wretched culprit at the bar—but I 
didn’t. As the witnesses were examined, if it 
wasn’t much better than a play, I’m not here, 
that’s all. Mr. Serjeant Wilkins was a little hard 
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upon our sex ; but then you know, he was paid for 
it—and that explains everything. 

Well, my dear, to be short, the judge summed 
up, and the jury retired, and the interest was de- 
lightful. ‘They came in at last, and the judge 
began to pronounce sentence, when Mrs. Manning 
—well! didn’t she show her spirit !—called every- 
body a pack of wretches, and threw all the sweet 
and bitter herbs before her, upon the wigs of the 
lawyers. It was altogether a great deal finer than 
Grisi’s Norma, and much more real than Mrs. 
Warner’s Lady Macbeth. However, the judge 
went on, and sentenced the horrible criminal to be 
hanged; and Mrs. Manning flounced out of the 
dock, telling ‘ein all to go and be ashamed of them- 
selves. 

Having broken the ice, if they are executed I 
think I shall go and see the sight. For if ladies 
make the Old Bailey fashionable, I don’t see why 
they shouldn't patronize the new drop. It is so 
exciting ; and as I said before—so real. 

Good bye, for 1’m going to dress for dinner— 
but | would n’t miss the post. Should there ever 
be another trial, you must come up to London, and 
go to Newgate with (my dear girl) 

Your affectionate 

Oct. 26th. Louisa. 


P.S. Bonnets are coming out with bunches of 
artifical rue, @ la dock; if you want one, give an 
order for a Newgate chip. 





THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA. 


Tue last accounts from California made mention, 
among other things, of the immigration of some 
Chinese into the country. They are said to be 
industrious, quiet and orderly. 

In due course of time we may expect large 
accessions to our population on the Pacific coast 
from China, Hindostan and Japan. And it is 
curious to consider the ultimate effects which such 
infusions may produce upon our national character. 
On the Atlantic side we present a sort of reflex 
of Europe. Yet it must follow that our Pacific 
shore will take a decided hue and aspect from its 
Asiatic affinities and connections. One language, 
however ; one nationality ; the transfused spirit of 
one race, assimilating and blending the various 
elements of this cosmopolitan mass of humanity, 
will constitute an indissoluble unity, we may 
believe, and furnish the basis of the grandest struct- 
ure of civilization that the world has ever seen. 

In our progress westward, having reached the 
Pacific, it is strangely interesting to observe the 
meeting of the youngest with the oldest of the 
nations. We the pioneers of progress, the van- 
guard of the restless Caucasian family, having 
circled the earth at last, are now confronting the 
starting point of civilization. With the ideas 
and improvements of yesterday we are now to 
meet those representatives of remote antiquity 
among whom the human mind has been kept 
stationary for unknown centuries, and whose social 





THE CHINESE IN CALIFORNIA.—TO FREDERIKA 





BREMER. 


and political institutions, fixed in the rigid immo- 
bility of castes, bear at this day the original impress 
derived from the era of Conrucivs. Not less 
striking must be the contrast between our ideas 
of freedom and independence, and the Oriental in- 
stincts of passive obedience. We are accustomed 
to regard a government as a piece of machinery 
to be made or unmade at pleasure ; they behold it 
only to reverence its august sovereignty. 

But all types of human civilization, all diversi- 
ties of race, all contrasting characteristics of what- 
soever kind, become enhanced by mutual contact 
and easy and friendly intercourse. The passion 
for gold, operating upon men of all nations, is 
drawing to California an immense population of 
the most heterogeneous kind. Yet although it is 
cupidity which brings the mass together, still 
cupidity itself must submit to the influences o, 
civilization. ‘The wants of a great society must 
soon give variety to the modes of industry ; and 
in that community of feeling which belongs to the 
social and political organization, the Chinese and 
the Anglo-Saxon may mutually learn from each 
other, and be both the better for having met under 
such relations. —Baltimore American. 





From the National Era. 
TO FREDERIKA BREMER. 


Wetcome from thy dusky Norland, 
Daughter of the Vikings bold ! 
Welcome to the sunny Vineland 
Which they sought and found of old! 


Soft as lapse of Silga’s waters 
When the moon of summer shines, 
Strong as winter from his mountains 
Roaring through the Northern pines, 


Swan of Abo! we have listened 
To thy saga and thy song, 
Tilla esol joy and gladness 
We have known and loved thee long. 


By the mansion’s marble mantel, 
By the log-warmed cabin’s hearth, 

Thy sweet thoughts and Northern fancies, 
Meet and mingle with our mirth ; 


And o’er weary spirits keeping 
Sorrow’s night-watch, long and chill, 

Shine they like the sun of summer 
Over midnight vale and hill. 


Sweet eyes smile for us in Norland, 
Household forms we love are there ; 
In their bitter grief of parting, 
And their bridal joy, we share. 


We alone are strangers to thee, 
Thou our friend and teacher art ; 
Come and know us as we know thee, 
Let us meet thee heart to heart ! 


To our household homes and altars, 
We, in turn, thy steps would lead, 
As thy loving hand has led us 
- O’er the threshold of the Swede. 
Amesirry, 11th month, 1849. J.G. W. 
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From the Spectator, 3rd Nov. 
CANADIAN ANNEXATION. 

Does national virtue find its sole expression in a 
money profit? If so, Canada might have her an- 
nexation ; for England would have neither motive 
nor power to retain her. The annexationists of 
Montreal rest their manifesto mainly on a calecula- 
tion of commercial advantage. Does that suffice? 
Prove a profitable balance in the ledger, and is 
that all that a nation should look to—or the chief 
thing? Unquestionably there are greater and 
higher objects. The bond of national unity de- 
pends upon several things—questions of race, 
social habits, political institutions, and more be- 
sides; but above all, on sympathy in upholding 
noble sentiments. Yes, simple as that tie may 
be, it is the true bond of nationality. The simple 
love of justice between man and man—whether 
the justice between crowned and uncrowned man 
on the plain of Runnymede, or the “ fair play” 
between two combatants in the street—has been 
the sturdy sentiment which has guided England 
through many a contest, many a trouble, and many 
a perplexity, to be great and powerful. You can- 
not find the equation of that sentiment in gold. 

We might ask Canada if she forgets her blood 
relationship, that she is leaving us for lucre ; but, 
unhappily, we have done no little to forfeit that 
claim. We have forfeited it by the conduct of 
the minister whom the House of the English 
Commons suffers to rule over the colonies. Fail- 
ing to strike out a policy which should be original, 
successful, and superior to all others—thwarted 
in his own sport with the colonies, Lord Grey is 
driven to desperate courses, and their welfare is 
sacrificed to his disappointed self-love and fantas- 
tic spleen: how, then, can Ae recall them from a 
mere commercial policy to more generous ideas? 
We have forfeited our claim by the conduct of the 
representative of this country, who has brought 
the crown and its imperial authority into disgrace 
by vacillation, trifling, and cowardice. More de- 
plorable is it that we have forfeited the claim 
nationally, by our trading statesmanship—doubly 
trading, in the subserviency of our statesmen to 
trading ideas, in their traffic upon any cant of the 
day. Abroad, we have trifled with the highest 
national feelings; at home, we doubt, scoff, and 
prevaricate ; putting trust only in what professes to 
be small, topical, and not elevated or dignified. 
How then can we recall Canada to her faith in 
noble sentiments or her sympathy with great 
ideas ? 

No; if she thinks she can gain by the transfer, 
we must let her turn adrift. The loss, indeed, 
will be hers, not exclusively, but chiefly. For 
though we are degraded by this subserviency to 
trading ideas, the United States are still more so ; 
and any province joining them must consent to 
sink to the same level, or be cheated. The Mon- 
treal annexationists think that absorption in the 
Union will supersede border wars, and endow their 
province with lasting peace ; forgetting the alarm- 
ing wars which germinate in the anti-rent move- 





ment of New York, and in the nullification con- 
troversy between north and south. They think 
that absorption will overrule and obliterate dissen 
sions of race: it has obliterated nationality in 
Louisiana and Florida; it has not obliterated race 
in the Negro helotry ; and the new province must 
make up its mind to sharing the dangers and guilt 
of that tremendous riddle. Canada must waive 
her blessed immunity from that contamination. 

All this the colonists might be made to feel, if 
the public servants of England went to work in the 
right way. The more so since, of al] provinces 
in the world, Canada is perhaps the one that has 
most uniformly exhibited the influence of feelings 
upon political views and sympathies. The ‘ Brit- 
ish”? party has been brought to its present false 
position by an ultra-loyal affection for England, 
and her institutions—an affection perverted by bad 
administration. The French party has been noted 
for the degree in which it is swayed by feelings. 
Were the imperial government, then, to be repre- 
sented in Downing Street and Montreal by men 
who could share and direct these ready sympa- 
thies, it would be possible to reawaken in the 
colony a noble nationality. England might say to 
her—‘ You have been treated harshly and unfair- 
ly: the pursuit of party objécts in London has 
made the imperial parliament play fast and loose 
with your finance; a bad colonial minister has 
exasperated your factions; you have been so ill 
governed that your colonization stands still, and 
your border marks the confines between the pros- 
perity of a republican state and the backwardness 
of an English dependency: all that is allowed : 
but we will treat you more generously ; a man of 
elevated and generous feeling shall be your gov- 
ernor; your loca] statesmen shall be invited to 
grave and friendly council in London; we will 
take counsel with you upon the best way in which 
mother-country and colony can stand by each 
other, to uphold freedom, to develop each other's 
greatness, and to serve mankind: go free if you 
will ; but before you do so, let us see if we can- 
not be more happy, more exalted among the na- 
tions, more beneficent to our race, by remaining 
together.”” We believe that a policy conceived 
and expressed in this spirit would meet with a 
hearty and a full response from Canada. 

The annexationists admit that separation would 
not be practicable or desirable without the consent 
of England. ‘‘ The consent!’’ who is to give it? 
What traitors are there amongst us, in high 
places, that the separatists count upon an official 
consent? Are we come to such pass that, to in- 
dulge the crotchets and foibles of splenetic and 
incompetent statesmanship, we must forego Lord 
Durham's great effort ‘* to perpetuate and strength- 
en the connection between this empire and the 
North American colonies, which would then form 
one of the brightest ornaments in her majesty’s 
imperial crown?”’ Is the attempt to be abandoned 
by the sovereign with the advice of her responsi- 
ble ministers? The British public ought to learn 





what the executive means to do. 
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From the Examiner of 3 Nov. 


LOUIS NAPOLEON'S DISMISSAL OF THE BARROT 
MINISTRY. 


Ir trouble, confusion, or disruption of the re- 
public, ensue in Paris from the desire which the 
president has just manifested, and the step he has 
taken, to secure ministers of his own opinion and 
policy, the fault may be immediately his, but orig- 
inally it lies with the leaders of the Assembly and 
its conservative majority. They resolved to have 
a chief of the republic with monarchic and hered- 
itary pretensions. In a kind of spite, because 
they could not have a Bourbon of one branch or 
the other, they took a Bonaparte. To the author- 
ity and pride which surrounded the name of such 
a president, they added, for him, the still greater 
claim of the elect of the French people. And this 
very power, concentrated in the person of the 
president, they used in order to beat, to provoke, 
and to subdue, the first National Assembly. They 
defied its majority, and ruled in despite of it; M. 
Barrot himself snapping his fingers at that major- 
ity, and declaring that he ruled by the grace, not 
of the Assembly, but of the president and of the 
popular choice. 

The precedent thus established by M. Barrot 
and the Conservative Club is now turned against 
him, and the club, and the majority in the pres- 
ent Chamber. We must say for Louis Napoleon, 
however, that he had not, up to this point, proved 
self-willed or indocile. He had in a thousand 
instances given up his personal will, passed over 
his personal friends, and nowithstanding his own 
liberal instincts and leanings, had allowed his 
ministers to be as illiberal in domestic policy, and 
as pusillanimous in foreign, as they could well be. 
No doubt his obsequiousness was induced or 
strengthened by the idea that such a conservative 
policy in Italy and elsewhere secured to himself 
personally the friendship, if not the protection, of 
the old sovereigns and dynasties of Europe, into 
whose ranks he might have hopes of one day 
entering. 

The embassy of M. De Persigny to the northern 
courts has dissipated this illusion. His return 
with the conviction that not all the obsequiousness 
of the French government had made any sensible 
impression upon those monarchs, or won them to 
Bonapartist interests, has shown the president how 
he has been frittering away the first year of his 
hold of power, without making any tried friends 
at home or abroad, and without advancing his own 
cherished purpose one single step. 

The manifest aim of Louis Napoleon in writing 
his famous letter on Roman affairs was that of 
seeking eclat for himself, and recommending him- 
self as a chief of liberal ideas ; and the Assembly, 
as manifestly, cushioned the letter not more for 
the sake of propitiating the Pope than for that of 
defeating the aim of Louis Napoleon. The As- 
sembly and the Club of the Rue de Poitiers have 
sought to make but a moment's use of Louis Na- 
poleon. The notion of his taking any firm or last- 
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ing position they have studiously set themselves 
against. They look to the ultimate restoration 
of the monarchy of some Bourbon or another ; and 
they regard the present president as a stepping 
plank. It was not to be expected that he should 
be blind to this, or that he should tolerate what 
really is both a slight and a treachery. His pres- 
ent message to the Assembly is the result. It is 
at least open and sincere, and these are great 
merits. But its braggadocio about the 10th De- 
eember, and the glories of the Napoleon name, 
bespeaks a grievous infatuation, and foreshadows 
but one result. ' 

Fortunately for M. Molé, M. Thiers, and those 
other designing gentlemen, Louis Napoleon is not 
a deep politician; he cannot dissemble, smother 
his resentment, conceal his hopes, or prepa‘e his 
revenge. It is curious to think how Louis Phil- 
ippe in his place would have outwitted and disap- 
pointed those knowing politicians. Louis Napo- 
leon is, however, incapable of playing Mazarin. 
He is more of a Condé, who slashed such net-work 
with the sword. The temper required 1n such 
matters is that which would unite, as Napoleon’s 
did, the subtleness and dissimulation of the Italian 
politician with the firmness and daring of the 
French revolutionist. But such qualities do not 
descend with a name. 

The most unpromising part of the president's 
coup d'etat is the list of his ministry. This is the 
melancholy comment on the brag about the Napo- 
Jeon name. With the exception of Rayneval, 
evidently appointed because he is too far off to 
send an immediate refusal, there is not a name to 
inspire either the army, the Jourse, or the Assem- 
bly, those fitful powers and pulses of the public, 
with confidence. The president thinks that his 
personal unit placed before so many ciphers will 
make a respectable sum of authority. But this is 
another mistake; and the announcement of this 
ministry at first in the non-official column of the 
Moniteur, pretty clearly explains their position, 
and the president’s misgivings. 

Had the president attempted this in a recess, 
and happened to be free from the Assembly for 
even a few weeks, he might have thrown up some 
intrenchments, and got some party to rally round 
him. But, as it is, there is not time. The As- 
sembly met on Friday, and will or may meet 
again to-day. It cannot be dissolved, cannot be 
prorogued. Changarnier, the commander of the 
military foree of Paris, is far more in the interests 
of the Assembly than of the president; and, 
strange to say, this commander is bound by law 
to obey the president of the Assembly, not the 
president of the republic. All this promises one 
of those conflicts of authority of which the Red 
Republic was alone considered capable. These 
same Reds are also, no doubt, watching the quar- 
rel betwixt two fractions of that party which con- 
quered them, with considerable exultation. Al- 
ready there are symptoms of the citizen class 


swerving from coercion and martial law to milder , 


and more liberal sentiments. The insurgents of 
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Strasburg have been acquitted; those now in 
course of trial before the court of Versailles have, 
it is said, considerable chances of acquittal. Such 
a verdict at such a moment would create almost 
an emeute of joy and exultation amongst the repub- 
licans. 

The opportunities are tempting, the moment 
dangerous. It was during the dispute between 
Louis Philippe and M. Barrot that the revolution 
of February grew into a great fact. It should be 
taken care that a similar dispute betwixt Louis 
Napoleon and M. Barrot, for pretty much the 
same cause, too, that of the chief of the state gov- 
erning by himself, may not now lead to a similar 
result. 








LOLA MONTEZ, 


Be she Celt of Ireland or of Spain, with the 
fire of Milesian or of Mauritanian blood in her 
veins, Lola Montez is an anachronism. She be- 
longs to the age of Archbishop Turpin or the 
Enchanter Merlin. She has the same disregard 
of time or place, of safety or appearances, as 
adventurous daimsels of that indefinite age. She 
wanders forth to seek adventures, hating repose. 
Europe is her pleasure-ground. She sports with | 
kings, and breaks with them at a freak ; she rides | 
off from her Medoro, and appoints him to meet her | 
at breakfast in another kingdom ; she accepts titles | 
and fortune, and gives them back again, with the | 
ease of the theatre and the chivalrous romance. 

The Assemblée Nationale, which seems to per- 
form in Paris the gossiping function of a Belle 
Assemblée, relates how she broke with her quasi- 
husband Mr. Heald, late of the Dragoon Guards— 


Five days since, Mr. Heald called on the English 
consul, [at Barcelona,] and said to him, ** I am come 
to ask your advice. I have some friends here who 
recommend me to abandon my wife ; what ought I 
to dot I am afraid of being assassinated or poi- 
soned. At Perpignan she stabbed me.’’ He then 
showed a waistcoat stained with blood. The con- 
sul replied, ‘* | am astonished that, after the attack 
you speak of, you had not laid a complaint before 
the police at Perpignan, and that you have since 
lived with her on such intimate terms. But if you 
wish to abandon your wife, | have no advice to give 
you.”’ He offered, however, to viser his passport 
for any direction which he might think proper to 
take. On the same day the parties had quarrelled. 
On the following [the 18th] Mr. Heald sent to the 
English Consul for a new passport, and at half-past 
four o'clock he disappeared. 

Forty-eight hours after his departure, he wrote 
to her from Mataro, imploring pardon. He be- 
sought her to allow him to return to her feet. He 
terminated his epistle thus—‘‘ If you have ever to 
complain of me, show me this letter, and it will be 
your talisman.”? Mrs. Heald set out next day by 
lie and some hours after brought back Mr. 

eald. 


What Paphian cestus does Lola wind round 
the blade of her poniard? There must be some- 
thing very engaging about the terrible fair: kings 
are captive, and her Lancelot braves, not the blade 








of others, but her own, when he returns to her. 


He flies to her arms in the warlike sense. All 
this implies a striking degree of piquancy. 
Would that the secret were known. We all remem- 
ber how much the respectable Juno was indebted 
to a loan of the bewitching cestus belonging to 
a less regular fair, but the properties of that talis- 
man are still undescribed. Lola seems to have 
the secret. 

In the history of King Arthur, if we remembe 


rightly, is a somewhat paralle] case—that of 4 


lady who is under a spell through which, at mid- 
night, her favored cavalier is hacked and hewe« 
by a self-acting sword: yet he braved his fate. Sv 
does Heald. How is it? 

Whzy does the Red Indian recur to his wilder 
ness, the Arab to his desert, the dwefler on th. 
voleano to that very spot where the earthquake 
swallowed up his house and the flames blasted his 
vine? 

What great things, among worse, this dare- 
devilry has made men achieve! One had thought 
that it died out with Lady Hamilton or Sir Sidney 
Smith, with Murat or Pauline Bonaparte ; but 
somehow it reappears occasionally. The Penny 
Magazine has not been immortal; Miss Edge- 
worth’s novels are replaced on our shelves by 
Jane Eyre; Irishmen still continue their fights 
even as they fought in the days of Brien Boroihme ; 
Mount Etna blazes at will ; the stoutest ship learns 
that the winds are stronger ; the cholera and the 
Lola make the grand tour.— Spectator. 





From the Examiner. 
LETTER TO LORD DUDLEY STUART ON THE 
RECEPTION DUE TO KOSSUTH. 

A GREAT man never can be made greater by 
another; he places his own crown on his head. 
There are many who deem it a high honor to be 
elected by even a small constituency, whether for 
a seat in Parliament or some other post of office 
and profit. Perhaps they are right, in regard to 
themselves: but I never could comprehend how 
an illustrious man, by any possibility, can receive 
an honor, manifest as it is that he may confer one, 
even by a glance. By bearing a due respect and 
reverence to such a man, we honor not him but 
ourselves. We can raise only what is beneath or 
on a level with us; we cannot raise what we can- 
not reach. Even the executive power, whatever 
its denomination, in conferring a dignity or title, 
must be looked at as a windlass or pulley which 
lifts up an ornament to its proper place. 

It is glorious to be either the voluntary advocate 
or the chosen defender of the unfortunate and op- 
pressed. You are both, my lord, against kings and 
emperors, presidents and popes. England applauds 
you : but somewhat larger than England, larger 
than the seas that surround her, or the lands that 
lie beyond, applauds you too—your heart. Trees 
reach their full growth where there are few sur- 
rounding them; sodomen. We might think you 
less if we saw a dozen such about you; and per- 
haps, if there were, you would be. As matters 
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stand, you cover the whole space they would partly 
oceupy. 

Kossuth, it is reported, is expected soon in 
England. God grant it! It may revive a sense 
of glory, long vitiated, and almost dead. Public 
men, indeed, will exclude him from their houses ; 
their praises are reserved for Haynau, their tables 
are decorated for O’Ferral. But let us contend 
with America for the possession of the purest 
patriot on earth. Let us, who heretofore have 
taught her many things, teach her now in what 
manner she may gledden the heart of millions, and 
raise to herself on an imperishable basis a monument 
the most worthy of her wealth and virtue. Pro- 
posals have been offered to commemorate in bronze 
and marble the achieverients of the Hungarians. 
So be it. But in what better or more befitting 
manner can it be done, than in the structure of a 
plain and simple mansion for the family of their 
president? No Blenheim is demanded, no column, 
no prancing horse, but simply a retired and quiet 
mansion, such as twelve or fifteen thousand pounds 
could erect and furnish. It would be more honorable 
for the Americans to contribute toward it in Eng- 
Jand than in their country; and if their contribu- 
tion were the larger, as it probably will be, the 
prouder would be their superiority, over a nation 
with which they were never to be engaged in any 
other kind of contest. 

I have little money ; but I have several pictures ; 
and, as my pride does-not often step out of doors, 
I shall be delighted to indulge it in giving twenty 
of the best toward the adornment of the house 
which the only two free nations will erect for the 
greatest of all free men. 

Testimonials to patriotism, true or false, and 
oftener false than true, have been prodigally ex- 
hibited in England recently. The spirit of party 
has breathed hotly over the land, and has blown 
foul bubbles into the air. Among the statues in 
our metropolis, how extremely few are erected 
to beneficent, to prudent, to temperate, or even 
commonly honest men! Subverters of law in 
their own country, disturbers of the public peace 
in its dependencies, adventurers, gamblers, debtors, 
defaulters, profligates, constitute the greater part, 
and almost the whole. Where are our philoso- 
phers, our poets, our patriots? In the centre of 
what square, at the termination of what avenue, 
stands Shakspeare' What temple is sanctified 
by Milton’s purity? ‘* Nature and nature’s laws”’ 
announce their Newton; we look for him also in 
vain. 

“If jealousy and hatred of the truly great among 
ourselves have instigated us to substitute the false, 
let us avoid the sight of such as, coming too near, 
may inflict on us any uneasiness. Let us prove 
before the world at large that its virtuous men are 
dear to us at a distance, and that to them at least 
we will notbe unjust. Parties, our worst seducers 
from the path of rectitude, are fused, flattened, 
hardened, and inert. Public virtue no longer is 
laughed at, as it was in the last century from the 
beginning to the end, but merely smiled at; sym- 





pathies are moderate, antipathies are extinct. Not 
a minister of the crown would disembowel an op- 
positionist, or scourge his wife ; scarcely three in 
five would commend, or countenance, the miscreant 
who should have driven from the seat of his gov- 
ernment men festering under wounds received in 
defence of their families. But it is not to such 
people we lift our eyes and voices ; it is neither to 
finality, nor to agitation. We plead before no 
intriguers, no coiners of counterfeit, no scramblers 
for tags and trumpery, no brawlers in streets, no 
whisperers in palace ; we plead for the Hunga- 
rian defender of venerable institutions, cognate 
with our own, and bearing a strong family resem- 
blance. It would be criminal to doubt either the 
ability or the resolution of the two wealthiest na- 
tions in the world to raise a few thousand pounds 
annually, in order to compensate the losses, and to 
support the dignity, of as pure and energetic a 
patriot as ever guided the councils of either. 


Watrer Savace Lanpor. 
Bath, October 18. 





From the Evening Bulletin. 
SHAKSPEARE READINGS. 


WRITTEN AFTER MRS. KEMBLE’S LAST READING IN 
PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5, 1849. 

Tanks to the lady of the witching word, 
For the new soul her wondrous voice has stirred— 
For the awakened sense which lay asleep 
In myriad breasts, till she disturbed the deep. 
The feast is done—in awe and wonder, all 
The guests go lingering from the banquet hall, 
With thirst unslaked, and craving still to drink 
New nectar from this fount’s o’errunning brink. 


A motley company these feasts create— 
Motley in mind and mien, in garb and gait, 
All grouped as guests before the crowned lord 
Of England’s letters, at his royal board. 

See the sweet Quakeress, demure and prim, 
Beside the belle in dazzling Paris trim ; 

The grave divine, in contrast dark, beside 

The dandy gay—his tailor’s boast and pride ; 

The massive matron, swelling near a place 

Where beams a merry school girl’s laughing face ; 
The gray old-fashioned veteran, hip to hip, 

Beside an unfledged fop with sprouting lip. 


These are thy guests, O Shakspeare! these the 
souls, 

Thy priestess with her godlike art controls, 
Some come to pass an evening, or to meet 
Again the friend they passed upon the street. 
Some from pure love of Shakspeare, other some 
To see his famed interpreter—they come 
From divers motives, but I fear the mass 
Come without any motive—some, alas! 
Willing to change their gold, at Fashion’s hint, 
For the coined wonders of the Shakspeare mint. 


Well, whatsoe’er the motive, there ’s a soul 
Hidden behind it, subject to control. 
Watch the effect, as the great reader’s art 
Ope’s Shakspeare’s mysteries to each waking heart. 
The first low music of the matchless voice 
To silence lulls, from force as well as choice. 
Then comes a burst of passion, and the hall 
Rings with applause from young and old—from all ; 
Mustachioed lips a ery of ‘‘ Brava’’ raise, 
And white kids patter a most dainty praise. 
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MY BOY.—NEW BOOKS. 


The play goes on ; soon comes a merry note, 

And the loud laughter rings from every throat ; 
The laugh subsides, the hall is hushed again, 
And each gay heart beats to a sadder strain ; 

The melting tones of woman's grief are heard— 
The heart hangs breathless on each faltered word, 
Each lip is quivering, dim is every eye, 

As the sad voice recites its misery, 

And soon a general burst of tears reveals 

That every hearer has a soul, and feels! 


Here shone an art Shaksperian, that could make 
A various crowd such common feeling take, 
*T was Shakspeare’s self, in a fair woman’s form, 
That roused the mass to sense so true and warm : 
Brought ‘* whining school boy,” ‘‘ slippered panta- 

loon,”’ 

Dandy and dame, to sympathy so soon ; 
Made every selfish soul forget itself, 
And lay its world a moment on the shelf. 


The royal banquet ’s done ; the queen departs, 
To show elsewhere her own and Shakspeare’s arts. 
A noble mission! to revive a taste, 

Through modern clap-trap sadly run to waste. 
Blest be the fortune that has led her here, 

To fill the soul with a new atmosphere— 

To show us gems from England's golden age, 
Freed from the tarnish of the tainted stage. 

She ’s gone, but left no transient stamp impressed 
On the roused bosom of each various guest ; 
Crities in drab or black, young, aged, all 

Go re-refined from the great festival ; 

And wheresoe’er their paths through life may go, 
In wealth or poverty, in joy or woe, 

Shakspeare and Kemble, twin in soul, shall be 
Shrined as one genius in each memory. 





From the Knickerbocker. 
MY BOY. 
There is even a happiness 
Which makes the heart afraid. 
Hoop. 
One more new claimant for 
Human fraternity, 
Swelling the flood that sweeps 
On to eternity. 
I who have filled the cup, 
Tremble to think of it ; 
For be it what it may, 
I must yet drink of it. 


Room for him into the 
Ranks of humanity ; 
Give him a place in your 
Kingdom of vanity ; 
Welcome the stranger with 
Kindly affection, 
Hopefully, trustfully, 
Not with dejection. 


See, in his waywardness, 
How his fist doubles ; 
Thus pugilistical 
During life's troubles. 
Strange that the Neophyte 
Enters existence 
In such an attitude, 
Feigning resistance. 


Could he but have a glimpse 
Into futurity, 








Well might he fight against 
Further maturity ; 

Yet it does seem to me 
As if his purity 

Were against sinfulness 
Ample security. 


Incomprehensible, 
Budding immortal, 
Thrust all amazedly 
Under life’s portal ; 
Born to a destiny 
Clouded in mystery, 
Wisdom itself cannot 
Guess at its history. 


Something too much of this 
Timon-like croaking ; 
See his face wrinkle now, 
Laughter-provoking ; 
Now he cries lustily— 
Bravo, my hearty one ! 
Lungs like an orator 
Cheering his party on. 


Look how his merry eyes 
Turn to me pleadingly ! 
Can we help loving him— 
Loving exceedingly ? 
Partly with hopefulness, 
Partly with fears— 
Mine, as I look at him, 
Moisten with tears. 


Now then to find a name ; 
Where shall we search for it? 
Turn to his ancestry, 
Or to the church for it? 
Shall we endow him with 
Title heroie, 
After some warrior, 
Poet, or stoic? 


One aunty says he will 
Soon ‘ lisp in numbers,”’ 
Turning his thoughts to rhyme, 
F’en in his slumbers ; 
Watts rhymed in babyhood— 
No blemish spots his fame— 
Christen him even so ; 
Young Mr. Watts, his name! 





NEW BOOKS. 


Memorials of John Bartram and Humphrey Mar- 
shall, with Notices of their Botanical Contempo- 
raries. By Wm. Daruinoron, M. D., LL. D., 
&c. With Illustrations. 


Dr. Darlington’s new work forms a volume of 
nearly six hundred pages, which the publishers 
have issued in a very handsome manner. It con- 
sists principally of an immense number of letters, 
the correspondence of Bartram with Collinson, Sir 
Hans Sloan, Kalm, Solander, Michaux, and other 
celebrated botanists, as well as those which passed 
between Marshall and Franklin, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Muhlenberg, and other equally well-known 
savans. It would be superfluous to praise a work 
like this. Its subjects and the name of the esteemed 
and accomplished author will commend it to the 
favor of a very wide cirele of readers of botanical 
and antiquarian tastes, who will be glad to possess 
such memorials of such men.—Nat. Intelligencer. 
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ILtLustraTion.—“ May the evening’s diversion bear the morning’s reflection.” 


Prospectvus.- This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American reader. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural an 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and res ble Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Milita 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Frraser’s, Tait’s, Ainsworth’s, Hood's, am Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. e do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think pipes enough, make 
ase ef the thunder of The Times. e shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
trom the new growth of the British colonies. - 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our my weed and will greatly multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Teams.—The Livine Ace 1s published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrett & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12) cents a number, or six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for — iod will be 
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Any number may be had for 12} cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to compleie 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
pes Bhar. their value. 








Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can prnenally, give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
——, there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our- 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening, 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
* Geographical Di h f Col 

eographical Discoveries, the progress of Colonization 
(which irenuadion over the wide world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreigu 
affairs, without entirely neglecting our own, 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the morement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men ot 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Claldren. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed pate. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of cheap literature it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than yf mene a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. . 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the same time it wil! 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


encies.— We are desirous of making arrangements 
ina rts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work--and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences. 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living © 


Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be charged with more than newspaper 
postage, (1} cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 
A newspaper is ‘‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The volumes are published quarterly, each voluine 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months, 
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Wasnineorton, 27 Dec., 1845. 


the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
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ge, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of the human mind ig 


J. Q. ADAMS. 
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